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Communist Review9- A 
Correction 


Regular readers will easily see that we have been able to use a superior technology to produce a better 
quality journal. However we have not yet sufficiently mastered this technology and the version of the 
IBRP statement which has been printed was taken from the wrong computer file and contains a paragraph 
which was specifically rejected in our discussions. The correct statement appears in Battaglia Comunista 
9 (1990) and is being prepared as a leaflet in French. The paragraph in question is the one which begins 
“For workers everywhere our greatest enemy is our own state”. The correct version (see page 4) should 
have gone on to say, 


“We have to fight its war plans and preparations in every way. This means in the first instance fighting 
the totalitarian propaganda machines which yesterday told us that Saddam was the saviour of the West 
(despite his bad habits, such as gassing 4000 Kurdish civilians) whilst today he is the new Hitler who 

“violates all intemational norms”. Yesterday's friend is today's enemy - please adjust your prejudices”, 


We apologise to our intermational comrades for this error. 


We should also have added the address of the International Revolutionary Communists (IRK) whose 
platform we published and criticised. They can be contacted at 


Postfach 3041 
D - 7410 Reutlingen 
Germany 
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EDITORIAL 


Nosooner had the world watched incredulously as 
Russias imperalist bloc crumbled than the machi- 
nations of US imperialism in the Middle East have 
destroyed all talk of the “peace dividend” suppos- 
edly waiting to be reaped, The US military adven- 
ture in the Gulf its not partof the “teething trouble” 
of a post-Yalta world peacefully policed by the 
United Nations. It is a portent of things to come. 
The new period which has opened up with the 
collapse of the post-2nd World War settlement is 
going to be one of increasing militarism, uncer- 
tainty and danger as the “great powers” connive 
and fight for a secure position in the “new world 
order” of capitalist thiewes and cut-throars. 


The Background: Economic Crisis 


Just as the Warsaw Pact crumbled when the eco- 
nomic burden became too much for the erisis- 
Hidden Soviet economy so the world’s most debt- 
ridden state, the USA (whose outstanding debts 
presently stand at $1500 bn), has had to resort to 
calls on Germany and Japan to share the financial 
burden of its latest imperialist military exploit. 
Behind the hypocritical talk of a new role for the 

IN, of the “great powers” co-operating to ensure 
international peace and security, a world where 
nations of Bast and West will be able to “prosper 
and live in harmony” [the words are George Bush’s| 
there lies harsh economic reality, If the economic 
frailty of the USSR led to its being thrown out of 
the game as an independent “super-power”, the 
declining economic strength of the USA has - 
despite its overwhelming military might - pre- 
vented it from emerging as the undisputed leader 
in the “new world order” of unbridled free enter- 
prise capitalism. 


[tis not for revolutionaries to predict the future 
shape of imperialism's realignment. It is more 
important to understand the material forces oper- 
ating behind the process independently of a Gor- 
bachey, Bush or Chancellor Kohl. Here the tools 
of Marxist economic method are indispensable. 
They allow us to see that recent momentous events 
are both a response to and reflection of the deep- 
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ening world capitalist crisis which opened up at 
the beginning of the Seventies when the post-war 
boom finally ground to an end. While the highly 
centralised bureaucratic structure of Russian capi- 
talism allowed the full force of the crisis to be 
suppressed forover a decade - only tohave it burst 
out even more severely later - the US economy 
{alongside its Evopean ‘partners”) has hitherto 
escaped the full consequences of its declining 
profitability by milking surplus value from the 
periphery of the world economy under the guise of 
development ‘aid’ and via its high interest rates, 


However, there is a limit to the exploitation of the 
labour power of the proletarian masses in the 
periphery. Evidence that that limit is already being 
reached comes not just from the food nots which 
have become commonplace in the cities of Africa, 
Central and South America, but frorn the fact that 
for the last six years more funds have been re- 
turned to the “industrialised world” in the form of 
debt service payments than have been lent from 
the impenalistmetropoles. ( According tothe World 
Bank the excess of what the periphery pays out 
over what it pays in rose from -$9.9 bn in 1984 te 
-$42,9 bn [£81.4 bn] last year). Increasingly the 
onus is on US capital toput its own house in order. 
Sooner or later it will have to face up to its 
declining competitiveness and the necessity to 
restructure its own economic base, At the same 
time it will continue to try and push more of the 
cost of its military ammoury onto the more dy- 
namic economies of Germany and Japan. This 
would not be conceivable without the close eco- 
nomic tes which have bound the economic pow- 
ets of the old Western bloc - not least the links 
forged by the accelerating internationalisation of 
finance capital. [It is well-known, for instance, that 
the US debt is financed by investments from 
Japan. But in a world of accelerating economic 
crisis the contradictions which have always been 
a feature of capitalism's development become 
even sharper and take on new meaning. Not least 
is this the case for the two countervailing tenden- 
cies, one towards the further internationalisation 
of capital and the other towards its consolidation 
on a national basis. This is easily recognisable in 
the contradiction between the growing protection- 
istlobby in the USA, particularly against Japanese 
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capital, and the contrasting growing dependence 
of the US economy on investment by Japanese 
finance capital. Not so easily recognisable (except 
perhaps in the UK) are the similar countervailing 
forces at work in the process towards an integrated 
European market. 


The article from the CWO in this issue is intended 
to initiate discussion and deepen our analysis of a 
complex question, the answer to which cannot be 
separated from the role of a re-unified Germany 
secking outlets for its own surplus capital in the 
newly-emerging “world order”. Thus the article 
here, written by Battaglia Comunista (PCInt) while 
the official date for unification was being continu- 
ally dragged forwards, should be seen in the sare 
context as Europe 1992 and as a complement to it. 


If the acceleration of the capitalist crisis imposes 
a new urgency on our analysis of the underlying 
forces at work in the world economy, the need for 
a corresponding urgency in the process towards 
unification of the revolutionary forces in the pro- 
letarian camp is equally pressing. In this issue we 
are publishing the entire Platform of the Interna- 
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tional Communist Group (IRK}, based in Ger- 
many, in order that readers can judge for them- 
selves the validity or otherwise of our critique. 
Beyond this, however, we hope our efforts will 
encourage the IRK comrades to take a full role in 
the discussions which are a necessary prelude to 
the establishment of the future international party 
whose programme will not be the monopoly of 
any single organisation. 


Finally, a serious revolutionary joumal could not 
be published at the moment without a statementon 
the situation in the Gulf and an affirmation of 
where the independent interests of the world’s 
proletariat lie. The Statement included here was 
originally issued in August and has been the basts 
for the International Bureau's political agitation 
against the war build-up, both in ourown political 
meetings and during our interventions in the 
meetings of left-wing capitalist organisations who 
would like to see the working class lining up in 
defence of Iraqi capital. 


International Bureau for the 
Revolutionary Party, October 1990 
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IBRP Statement on the Gulf Crisis 


Down with Bush and Western 
Imperialism! 
Down with Saddam and Iraqi 
Expansionism! 
No to War in the Middle East! 


Statement of the International Bureau for the Revolutionary 
Party 


As the Gulf crisis shows, the end of the Cold War has nat 
brought the end of the age of imperialion. In fact Saddam 
Hussein's invasion of Kuwaia is a direct result of the ma- 
nocovres of impertalisen, particularly iisall-powerlul West- 
crn Varicly, 

Consider the facts, In 1963 the United States secret police, 
the CLA supported the Ba‘athist coup to forestall ihe crowth 
Of the [rangi Stalinists. The lists of Iraqi Stalinists supplied by 
the (CLA bed to the deaths of 5000) at che hands of the same 
Ba‘athist Party to which Saddam belongs. Saddam contin- 
wed this pro-Western tendency (despite receiving weapons 
fromthe USSR) by attacking bran in | RQ atthe behestof the 
CLA (who told him that it would be am easy victory). His 
aiated aim was to overturn the 1975 Algiers Treaty, forced 
on [ray by the USA, which gave the Shah of [ran a share of 
the Shatt-al-Anab waterway, but the ren) wm was to over: 
throw the West's moet dangerous enerny, the Islamic Re- 
public of Khomecni. During the war Iraq was the tool of 
Western imperialism. 

Despite support from both the Western and Eastern blocs, 
which incloded the useof the US Navy to safeguard rags 
ollexports, despite missile attacks on cities and poison pass 
on the battlefield, Iraq could only achieve a stalemate when 
the armistice was signed afier eight bloody years of war, 
Stalemate, however, was what the West wanted, They had 
supported Saddam to prevent the emergence of a regional 
imperialion which would bea threat to their interests inthe 
Gulf, particularly the supply oftcheap oil, By the law 190s 
they had begun to have dewbts about their control of frag, 
They hail already sanctioned! an Israeli girike on the main 
iraq) fuclear power gation (in 1981). When Saddam re- 
fused to sign a peace treaty with tran the West began to plat 
pressire on Iraq to remember its client status, All talk of 
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wiping Out Inaq"s 80 billions of debt, resulting from the 
war, witdismissed and the USA, used Kuwait asa stalking 
horse within OPEC to keep the price of oil as ow as possible 
in onder to undermine the incl effort to rebuild their shat 
iered economy, 

And make no mistake Saddam Hussein ingended wo over- 
tun the balance of power in the Middle East. His ultimate 
aM Was DO revive pan-Arabism and put himself at the head 
Of an slam crusade aycainst the Leractis, He intended to 
replace Pasa Americana in the Middic East with a mew form 
of the Gabyloniin Empire (he is having old Babylon re- 
Built!) 

In so doing he has: challenged 80 years of domination of the 
oilfields by Westen imperialiam. The first oi] concession 
wk cctonted from the Turkish Empire in 1908 and afer the 
Pirt World War Bintan received [rg, Jordan and Palestine 
fas it then was) as part of its imperialis: spoils, When Iraq 
was given independence (and a pro-British King) Kuwait 
was excluded from the new country, Thes oil-rich enclave 
romuined part ofthe British Empire anil 1961 when if was 
handed ower to the Sabah family to act as the managers for 
British interests, The nominal independence of all the 
sheikhdoms of the Arabian peninsula means that they are 
run for the bencfitof Westem oil companies. Without the cil 
which flows from the Gulf the economies of the OBCD 
counties would collapse. If Sandi Arabia had alse fallen oul 
of Westem coool a third of the world’s oil supply (outside 
of the USSR) would have been in Saddam's hands. The US 
cannot allow thts to happen since it would make iraq the real 
pewerbroker in the region. Nor can the European powers 
alow this despite the differences that mostof them have with 
the USA over oil prices, The US build-op of troops in the 
anca is thereforenot justio“defend Saudi" oreven toenforce 
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the blockade of Img. [vis certainly not to “restore democ- 
racy” oreven ged cid of a supposed drug baron like Noriega 
in Panama. The intention is to attack and the waraims are 
not to remove [rag from Kuwait but to extinguish ihe 
Saddam threat io Western imperialist interests. When they 
dothe death toll willbe more than the 200 killed by the Inngis 
when they invaded Kuwaitoreven the 8000 killed by the LS 
muines in Panama. The consequences will certainly not be 
confined to [rag and Kuwart. 

A few year ago such a direct siraegy would have been 
impossible without the threat of a global conflict volving, 
the superpowers but today the USSR is oo far outol the game 
that Gorbachev fully supperts US action, Gorbachev's 
economic stralegy depends on Western capital and he 1 
furious thet the USSR could not contain Saddam, A war 
could divert Western capital away from the Soviet Union. 
Thos Sovict officials in Washington have delivered infor- 
mudion on Soviet missiles in raqi hands i the Pentagon. All 
this goes to show thal what we wrote in January weit “the 
wold is now an infinitely MORE dangerous place” is 
absolutely tree and that ,..capitalim can no more divest its 
imperialist coat than a wolf can abandon it own skin” 
[Communit Review Nok, pl]. 


What should Workers dio? 


Every class conscious worker must oppose imperialism in 
all its forms, This means rejecting any mobilisation behind 
any nationalist movements wheiher in the Arab or the 
Western world, Tit means too rejecting the advice of sell- 
styled “socialists” and “workers” partics” who call for 
support for the bloady Ba’ athist of Baghdad. The enemy of 
our enemy is not necessarily our friend. Saddam is an 
imperialist (albeit.on a smaller scale) who has put to death 
thousands of Iragi workers (not io mention the half million 
who died fighting on behalf of Western and Soviet imperi- 
aliem on the franian front), Qur opposithon te imperialism 
means we must also fight their puppets in all the Middle 
Eastern countries, including the one whohas become too big 
for hit boo, Workers chon’i join in the fight to forge anew 
imperialist order but carry on theirownclass struggle to end 
all imperialist orders. 
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For workers ewerywhere our preaiest enemy is.our “own” 
state, We have to fight iis war plans and preparations in 
every possible way. This means in the first instance that we 
demand the immectiote recall ofall Wester forces sent tothe 
Gulf, Second it means fighting the totalwarian propaganda 
machines which yesterday told us Saddam was the saviour 
of the Wess (despite bis bad habits such as gassing 400K) 
Kurdish civilians) and which now tells us he is the “new 
Hitler” who violates all intemational norms, Yesterday"s 
friend has been transformed into inday's enemy. 

Above all it means fighting witempts io impose more 
austerity and cuts on services in the name of the “national 
imercst”, Workers have already put op wath too many 
sacrifices and still the capitalists can only offer rising 
inflation and unemployment The capitalist crisis which has 
lasted for two decades is about to plunge the world into a 
further recession. This oil crises, as in 1974, will provide 
them with the perfect alibi toexplain away the failings.of the 
system. Our response must be to ignore the lies, ignore the 
nationalist hysteria, and fight fora higher standard of living. 
No sacrifices for imperialism’ s wars! 

The present crisis wall not erupt into a Third World war. 
Such adanger isnot yeton the agenda. But it will feo part 
of the preparations for new alliances along which a future 
world war could be fought. Ineny case war is endemic to 
imperialism and war will be visited on different regeons of 
the capitulistperphery atdifferenttimes. Iwill nocbe halted 
by the peace campaigns of the pacifists. [can only be 
stopped by the overthrow of the imperialtel system itself - 
and the only class capable of this és that which creates the 
wealth which gives the imperialists their power ~ the work- 
ing Cluss of the waorlcl, 

Spread the ideas contained in this suuement by discussing 
them in your workplace. 

Order copies* to be given out wherever you can find an 
audience, 

Secp up the fight against austerity and cuts. 

Join us in buikling a nucleus around which a future inde- 
pendent working class intermational can be built. 


* Available from the group addresses, 
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Europe 1992 


Discussion 


Europe 1992 -A 
Supranational Capital? 


Introduction 


With the collapse of the Soviet Empire in Eastern Europe the old post-war order has come to an end. 
Thediscipline of the blocs is in the process of breaking down and new forces. are arising toreplace them, 
One of these new forces is the tendency towards European integration. The funher the EC progresses 
towards a unified market the greater the pressures for closer policy integration become, iLe., towards 
a supranational entity of some kind. Is European supranationalism a product of the increasing capitalist 
centralisation of is ita mirage, often desired but something that can never be reached’ If indoes take 
place should it be welcomed by communists and the working class as 2 step towards the internation- 
alisation of theirown struggles? These are the main questions posed by the following discussion text 
written by a comrade of the CWO. Its argument and conclusions are still part of an ongoing discus- 
sion.and we would welcome any comments and responses from readers. One pointis clear, Discussion 
of this issue is not an abstract exercise but is pan of the formulation of our understanding of the tasks 
of the working class in the post-Cold War era. 


Europe 1992 - Free Competition or Monopoly Regulation? 


$e 


In the 19°%)'s, developments in the global crisis of 
capitalism are irrevocably sweeping away the old 
certainties of the post-war era. Increasing discom- 
tinuity, turbulence and accelerating change have 
become permanent features, In almost every 
domain of the capitalist order = political, eco- 
nomic, social, industrial - the rules which have 
long underpinned Europe's internal relarions as 
well as those of the rest of the world, are coming 
under mounting strain. Pressures are becoming so 
intense that selective tinkering with the status quo 
is recognised as futile. Nowhere has the sense of 
in approaching watershed been more apparent 
than in the flurry of activity and debate surround- 
ing the plan to create a single internal market for 
the EEC in 1992, 


Global Competition 


Far from being the bold radical initiative it is 
trumpeted to be, the single market programme is, 
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in fact, primarily a response to changing economic 
circumstances, Itamountstea belated acknowledg- 
ment that European capital must adapt to mount- 
Ing pressures generated in the 1970s. and 1980s by 
structural changes in the world economy and 
international markets - or risk being engulfed by 
therm, As the recent spate of cross-frontier acqui- 
sitions, mergers and alliances by companies in 
Europe show, even if the 1997 legislative pro 
gramme were to prind to a halt, the economic 
landscape has undergone irreversible changes. 


Many of the forces which have brought Europe to 
its Current turning point have originated outside its 
borders and lie beyond its direct control, One of 
the most imponant of these has been intensifica- 
tion of globa! competition. This was stated baldly 
enough in the Annual Economic Report of the 
European Commission in 1984-5; 


The community ty naw having to respond te the 
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challenge of an emerging inferiority by 
comparison with the United States and Japan, 
in industrial capacity in new and fast-growing 
technologies ... The deteriorating world trade 
performance of the Comvaunity in such fields 
as computers, micro-elecironics and equipment 
is now generally recognised. 

(Quoted in Paul Kennedy The Rise and Fall of the 

Great Powers p.613 


This particularly pronounced trend in electronics 
is because rapid diffusion of knowledge and tech- 
nology require innovators to make ever bigger 
investments in production and advertising in order 
to safeguard their initial lead, In some sectors, 
notably semiconductors, the costs are becoming 
so high that only a multi-national organisation 
disposing of an enormous mass of capital can 
maintain the competition, In market terms it is 
doubtful if the whole of the Western European 
market is large enough to enable them to recoup 
such investment profitably. Consumer electron- 
ics has led the way in the process of globalisation 
of corporate strategies and structures. Europe was 
only one part (albeit a very rich one) but the 
process had begun before 199? had been politi- 
cally conceived. For example, under competitive 
pressure from Japan, Philips began in the early 
"20's to shift from a multinational confederacy of 
subsidiaries, business units, factories and prod- 
ucts to a streamlined and more centralised global 
structure, 


To take another example which demonstrates that 
the economic pressure for greaterconcentration of 
capital arose from the capitalist crisis itself, the 
1988 merger of the metal and plastic packaging 
groups, Metal Box and the French Canard, con- 
founded conventional “1992 wisdom” in several 
ways. First its purpose was not the achievement of 
manufacturing scale, on the lines of a“ single plant 
for Europe” strategy. Second, the motivation for 
the partnership was not so much European as 
global. Third, it had virtually nothing to do with 
1992 as such. 


The partnership was motivated essentially by 
global marketing strategy: the need to serve global 
customers (in the first instance Coca-Cola) with 
worldwide arrangements on the pricing of cans. 
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As far as the scale of proxluction is concerned, the 
preference of the multinationals militate mot to- 
wards simply having one or two plants for the 
whole of Europe, but in favour of 'a proliferation of 
smallish local plants near the customers’ facto- 
ries. This is the product of the resiructunng 
process of world capitalism in the 1980s, Huge 
multinationals with very high concentrations of 
capital but none of itconcentrated too much in any 
single large plants. This means that any need for 
rapid change can be met without writing off too 
much capital investment (and in some cases itean 
be done at a profit, if local government grants are 
used). The old heavy national industries concen- 
trated in one branch of production could never 
have conceived of such rapidity of movement of 
capital. 


Thus whilst 1992 is being focussed on by the 
bourgeois media much of the upheaval of current 
European industrial restructuring is prompted by 
broader and more long-standing motives which 
have more todo with trends which span the global 
“triad” of Japan, the United States and Europe. 
For example, the 1988 Suchard-Nestlé takeover 
of Rowntrees had its roots at least as much in the 
inexorable economic rend towards increasingly 
concentrated and global industry as inthe threat of 
EC protectionism towards the Swiss and other 
outsiders after 1992, For six years Suchard had 
been hard at work constructing a global confec- 
tionary enterprise - Rowntree was just the latest 
brick in its edifice. In electrical engineering the 
giant merger of Sweden's ASEA and Brown Boveri 
of Switzerland was caused only partly by the two 
companies’ fear of EC discrimination against them 
after 1992, Far more significant was the decline in 
profit rates of the old heavy industries which had 
been the backbone of capitalism fora century and 
which thus manifested itself in the severe over- 
capacity which had gripped the industry worldwide 
for years. This resulted in a collapse of many 
nationally-based industries and finns. There was. 
alsothe fear that either of the twocompanies could 
fall into the clutches of a multi-national compet- 
tor - whether European, American or Japanese. 
Countless other industrial sectors have become 
equally ripe for international restructuring, re- 
pardless of whatever actions may or may not be 
taken in 1992. The latter then would appear to be 
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a. superstructural adaptation to an economic proc- 
£35 already well under way, an attempt by the 
contending states involved to get the best possible 
deal for their nationally-based capitals in the face 
of a chronic capitalist crisis. 


For US multinationals already established in Eu- 
rope, 1992 is generally of less consequence in 
itself than the European awareness it has created 
among their customers and local competitors. 
Multinationals such as IBM, Ford, Kodak, 3M and 
Apple are reacting by accelerating their integra- 
tion of European development, production and 
distribution - a process which has already been 
underway for some years and which gives them a 
head startover all but a handful of their European 
competitors in the exploitation of the putative 
“single market”. To the Japanese, 1992 appears at 
first sight to be more of a deadline, asnews of more 
and more Japanese capital investment and joint 
ventures in Europe would suggest. Japanese 
companies are clearly worried by protectionist 
moves in Europe. However, in Tokyo this con- 
cer stems more from the recent proliferation of 
antixlumping suits against them than from the 
spectre of 1097. 


Declining European Competitiveness 


The old capitalist economies of Europe are heav- 
ily dependent on a comparatively obsolete and 
fragmented agriculture and on traditional manu- 
facturing industries. EC mainstays have long 
been the Common Agricultural Policy, whose 
Buaranteed price levels protect Europe's archaic 
small farmers against competition from American 
agricultural products (also subsidised) and from 
the peniphery, and a range of subsidies for coal, 
steel and shipbuilding, designed to ward off cheaper 
foreign imports. Even in more advanced sectors 
Europe needs protection: EC trading regulations, 
for instance, enforce a common external tariff of 

[4% of imports of semi-conductors. A major 

impetus towards 1992 has come from the con- 

tinuing decline of European competitiveness in 

the world economy and the consequent need for 

tougher measures with which to insulate the EC 

from more dynamic capitalist coonomies. 
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Europe 1992 


Part of the purpose of the Treaty of Rome signed 
by the six original EC members in 1957, was to 
strengthen trade within Europe, In the booming 
‘H's this European trade grew still further in 
significance compared with exports elsewhere, 
By 1985, 54% of a much expanded EC’s exports 
went toother BC countries and afurther 12% tothe 
rest of Western Europe: only 10% went to the 
USA and just 1% te Japan, 


For all the importance of intra-European trade, in 
the early "80's it failed to expand as rapidly as 
overall world trade. Further, it proved unable to 
import to Eurepe the kind of growth it had done in 
the ‘60's, The result has been that, on every 
measure, Europe has fallen behind America and 
Japan’. The EC is alse in the “wrong” industries. 
Between 1979 and 1985 its shure of OECD ex- 
ports Tose 29 in sectors like metals, minerals, 
construction materials, textiles and clothing - 
sectors which enjoy only one per cent rates of 
growth in demand a year. But in sectors of high 
growth (6% annual increase in demand) - i.e. in 
electrical equipment, information technology, 
office equipment, chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
~ the EC lost nearly 3% of its share’, Likewise, in 
1986, Western Europe ran a $14bn deficit in 
electronic products, ome which it is reckoned will 
reach nearly $30bn in 192%, 


Europe's declining competitiveness is particu- 
larly apparent in expanding “sunrise” industries 
which require a high level of spending on research 
and development (R&D) and new technology. It 
is in these sectors that 1992 is aiming for the 
creation of Eurp-sized firms that can and have to 
competeon the world market, Despite its “smoke- 
stack” associations, the international automotive 
industry represents a sunrise sector of manufac- 
turing. Itdepends on product innovation, robotics 
and more and more on electronic components. 
Here however Europe is in some difficulty’: 


World Vehicle Production" 


T6137 1985 


USA 79%, 28% 26% 
Japan 0) 18% 27% 
Westen Europe 13% 40% 


28% 
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According to the assessment of the president of 
General Motors Europe, it would be mainly the 
Japanese who would benefit from a unified single 
market in which national restrictions on Japanese 
car imports were lifted, The Japanese share of the 
European new car market could mse to as much as 
309 from the current 11%, threatening about 10) 
big assembly plants and as many as 300,000) jobs 
in Europe. 


The story in R&D runs along similar lines. From 
1977 to 1983, the EC's share of industry-financed 
R&D in the capitalist world dropped from 35% to 
30%. Per head, private R&D in the EC grew con- 
sistently from 1967 to 1983, but has lagged behind 
US and Japanese figures since the mid "70's, The 
EC spends 1.9% of its GDP on R&D, compared 
with 2.6% for Japan and 2.89% for the US, Euro- 
pean R&D is less than American even when 
defence based expenditure is excluded and it is 
also more state subsidised’, In some high-tech 
sectors it is true thar Europe retains a strong posi- 
tion, However, the EC will only spend £320bn on 
research in the five years to 1991,along way in per 
capita terms behind the £70/bn planned by the US 
and £230bn by Japan". 
Overall, Europe's labo- 
ratories are slipping be- 
hind, 

In certain key markets, 
especially consumer 
electronics, European 
industry has largely been 
outwitted and out- 
manouevred by the 
Japanese and mo Euro- 
pean computer maker 
comes anywhere near 
the success of the US 
corporations like [BM 
and DEC, Against that, 
however, European 
companies in the electrical-electronic industry (in 
concrete terms if is pointless separating these 
wo), hold rwothirds of the total European market, 
with the US having about one sixth and Japan less 
than an eighth. Individual companies hold impor- 
tant positions in the global market - France's CGE 
ig number two in telecommunications equipment, 
Philips is equal first with Matsushita in telew- 


Company 


Siemens 
Philips 


CGE 
Electrolux 
Thomson 
GEC 
AEG 
Olivetti 
Encsson 


Sales (£bn) 


16,627 
14,425 7 
11,505 
5,930 
5,681 
4.318 
3,467 
3,106 
2.849 
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sions, Siemens and Philips are numbers two and 
three in medical electronics, The world’s top 301s 
splirequally between US, Japanese and European 
companies, although collectively the Europeans 
have the smallest third, 


However, European dominance has often been 
due to preferential treatment from nabénal gov- 
emments, in other words they have been kept 
competitive through various forms of state capital 
injections. Moreover, that dominance tends 10 be 
in the low growth (or even negative growth) seg- 
ments like telecommunications rather than in the 
more promising consumer electronics markets. 
As a consequence most of the leading companies 
are unhealthily dependent on their home markets. 
As Table 2 shows, only the Scandinavians, Er- 
icsson and Electrolux, and Philips of the Nether- 
lands, have substantial sales outside their home 
countries. This is the inevitable result of the 
conflict of individual national capitals. Each coun- 
try has promoted its own one or two domestic 
champions, ¢.g., in the UK, GEC and Plessey in 
the heavier end and ICL in computers. The GEC/ 
Siemens bid for Plessey is evicience of a transfor- 
mation whereby the Europeans are gearing up to 


Table 2’ 


Percentage in 
Home Market 
49 


Percentage in 
Europe 
76 
6k 
76 
62 
67 
64 
TT 
BO) 
72 


43 
23 
40) 
ae 
51] 
At) 
23 


take on the might of the US giants, They may 
however be caught in a tap, too big for their 
national markets, but too small globally. 


Merger Mania 


In drafting the Single European Act, the EC pro- 
vided not just for the freercirculation of commodi- 


eee 


ties, but also forthe easier building of large enough 
COMpanies to serve as a riposte to global compe- 
tition. By encouraging the centralisation of capi- 
tal - mergers and takeovers - both within and 
across national frontiers, 1992"s partisans hope to 
build a “leaner, fitter EC”. By means of a “com- 
petition policy” run from Brussels which waves 
through each new merger (£25bn worth in "87/"88 
in the high-tech sector alone), the EC hopes to 
acquire the “critical mass” sufficient for it to 
become a profitable “global player” in the market 
triad of North America, South-East Asia and 
Europe itself. 


Last year in the UK alone, 850 companies ac- 
quired a total of 1,125 others involving assets of 
£15.46n (a mere eight of these were referred to the 
Monopoly and Mergers Commission). There is 
much discussion about the spread of “merger 
mania” across the borders of Europe. But what 
enthusiasts for 1992 take as a sign of increasing 
unity and dynamism on the part of the EC in fact 
reveals quite a different picture. 


Between 1986 and 1987 the number of cross- 
border deals in the EC rose from 227 to 303, But 
two main sectors in which cross-border mergers 
were prevalent - speciality chemicals and food and 
drink - show that these mergers denote not grow- 
ing strength but weakness. Of the 303 deals made 
in 1987, no fewer than 71 were in speciality 
chenmucals, Yetin Europe thisisa sector whichcan 
only survive through illegal price fixing cartels, 
Similarly in food and drink, mergersare ameasure 
of desperation no a reflection of “Euro-dyna- 
mism”. Of 46 top European food firms, only half 
have strong brands outside one or two countries', 
In this sector as in many others, an insufficient 
mass of capital is threatening the viability of the 
nationally fragmented companies amongst whom 
competition is intense. 


Though it is true that mergers within national 
limits are today often undertaken as springboard 
to wider European operations, it is striking that 
national mergers are more than double the number 
of cross-border ones. What is more, a large 
number of these EC cross-border mergers revolve 
around services, This can be seen in some of the 
names involved: Italian media magnate Berlus- 
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coni, French insurers Compagnie du Midi; retail- 
ers La Redoute; water utility Lyonnaise des aux: 
Deutsche Bank; the UK's NatWest, BUPA and 
hoteliers retailers Mountleigh. 


The fundamentally hidebound. low-tech and super- 
ficial character of those sectors prone to merger 
mania in the EC only serve to highlight the sclero- 
sis of European productive capital. Europe has 
caught the American disease of “short-termism”: 
the use of money capital, not for productive in- 
vesiment but for speculation, (Qn the foreign 
exchange markets which today see a turnover of a 
staggering $180bn per day, only about 2(% of that 
daily business is concerned with paying for im- 
ports and exports - the rest is speculative.) Given 
the choice between a long slog to improve low 
profitability factories and snapping up a foreign 
food or service concern, stripping it of its assets 
and selling it fora quick profit, EC firms are more 
and more taking the latter option. This trend 
converges with another - the fact that, in mergers 
as with joint ventures and foreign direct invest- 
ment, EC companies prefer to consort with Amer- 
ica and Japan than with each other. 


Though the number of EC mergers with non-EC 
companies is small, EC-US te-ups tend toinvelve 
much larger sums of capital, For example, FLAT 
has spent $3(X) millions buying up US insurers, 
Firemen's Fund, and Pirelli paid $200 millions for 
Amencan Armstrong Tyre. Europe to America 
mergers tend to be very large in scope and the 
UK's conduct helps throw this into perspective. 
The average UK acquisition in Europe is worth 
only $10 millions. In 1988 UK firms spent £2.6bn 
on companies in the EC, double the amount for 
1987 - but nothing tocompare with the $32bn they 
spent in the US in each of these two years’, 


When we look at foreign direct investment, it is 
clear that America, not Europe, is the preferred 
target of EC finance capitalists. In 1986, EC 
investment in the USA amounted to $1(bn - 
more than 60%of total EC foreign investment. 
Prospects within the EC are not nearly so alluring, 
Even in the case of German investment in Britain, 
the cumulative total of overseas assets amounts to 
but £3.6bn". 
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The moribund nature of European capitalism, 
then, makes a “fortress” of merged high-tech 
Eurofirms unlikely, The ruling class ineach of the 
separate EC states has woken up rather late (de- 
spite warnings for over a quarter of a century) and 
only the crisis of the last fifteen years or so has led 
to a new will to amalgamate. The increasing 
concentration of capital which has led to the 
growth of vast financial and multinational con- 
glomerates has largely passed the EC states by. 
The world’s top ten banks, for example are all 
Japanese. Even the intensification of the present 
crisis at the end of the seventies did not bring about 
a unified response from EC member states. The 
British bourgeoisie went down the kamikaze path 
of abandoning much of its manufacturing base and 
privatised the rump in the hope that it would 
become more attractive to international invest- 
ment (made still more attractive by the end of 
many of the financial controls intended to main- 
ulin investment in British manufacturing). The 
French remained true to their “dirigiste” traditions 
by going for state directed restructuring which 
allowed international financial independence to 
nationalised industries whilst paying for massive 
unemployment at home. The Italians also wentin 
for state-sponsored investment whilstthe stronger- 
placed West German bourgeoisie went for strict 
monetary controls, All these different strategies 
have made the onset of 1992 less significant 
What is more significant is the movement towards 
capital concentration on a global level, ranscend- 
ing the individual capacities of the European na- 
tional states. And, as the figures indicate, noteven 
the new supra-national state capitalism of the EC 
will be able to hold out against the invasion of the 
US and Japanese capital. Given the parlous con- 
dition of the Western European economy the only 
policies which hold the EC tightly together are 
those directed at the other two members of the 
global capitalist triad. 


The EC’s Relations with the Rest of 
the World: 
Protectionism against: 1) America. 


In 1951 the precursor of the EEC, the European 
Coal and Steel Community, came into being with 
the full support of the USA. For US capital the 
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development of a “common” market in Europe 
was not seen as a threat but rather as a necessary 
rationalisation and breakdown of petty wade har- 
riers in a market revived by US aid essentially to 
provide an outlet for US manufactured goods. 
Given the post-war dominance of US capital and 
the dependence, in large part, of European capital, 
the possibility of the EEC developing inte a ser- 
ous contender with US capital was ruled out. This, 
especially since the Treaty of Rome (1957), spe- 
cifically excludes any independent discussion on 
defence and secunty. 


Thus, up until very recently, the US has. done 
nothing but welcome moves towards further West 
European economic integration. Even now no 
criticisms are officially voiced but two important 
factors, each linked to the development of capital- 
ism's global crisis, are leading to a more ambiva- 
lent attitude on the part of US capital. 


The first is the decline of American capital itself 
and the undermining of its once unassailable 
economy. Although the US is still far stronger 
than the EEC its manufacturing industry is also 
facing a profitability crisis and declining competi- 
tiveness. 


Nevertheless, the LS (like Japan) already operates 
extensively within Europe and it is doubtful to 
whatextent 1992 will be able to provide a genuine 
protection of European owned industry. While 
Brussels is still debating the dimensions of the 
common external tariffs that will emerge after 
1992, sales from US multinationals operating on 
EC terrain are already six times higher than direct 
US exports to the Community. While product 
standards can no doubt be drawn up to exclude 
American and Japanese goods, “mutual reciproc- 
ity” of technical standards within the EC - a key 
aspect of the 1992 programme will make life 
eusier for every high volume producer outside 
Europe, US giants such as IBM, Digital, Texas 
Instruments, Xerox, Ford, Caterpillar and Black 
and Decker already treat the whole of Westem 
Europe (and increasingly the East - viz Ford's 
plans to build a major new plant in Poland) - and 
not just the BC-asa single target. US companics 
are much more spread across Europe than are 
equivalent European companies. In food and 


drink, e.g., Coca Cola, Mars, General Foods, Heinz, 
Kellogs, RJR Nabisco and other US concerns 
account for 17 of the EC's top 20 companies, 


Yet because of their possibility of being locked 
out of “Fortress Europe", with tougher import 
controls, the US has stepped up its presence within 
its walls and annual investment in the EC by US 
companies rose by 40% to about $20bn between 
1986and 1988. Fortress Europe already looks like 
becoming a Trojan horse for the more efficient 
producers of the US and Japan. 


There has been a lot of fuss recently about “trade 
wars”, Disputes about hormone treated beef and 
other commodities (steel, citrus fruit, spaghetti) 
involve in total a mere $44(0hn against a total US/ 
EC trade flow of $160bn, So obviously such 
“furores” have to be seen in perspective. Such 
conflicts, however, are emblematic for much big- 
ger rows ower manufactures. The relative decline 
of US capitalism as a competitor on the world 
market means that it will inevitably attempt to 
solve its massive deficit problems at Europe's 
expense. With US exports worth an unprece- 
dented 14% of GNP and those to the EC worth 
$33bn as against $45bn to Canada and $26bn to 
Japan, every last dollar exchanged with Europe is 
being made t count. After stagnating berween 
1980 and 1983, world exports rose by 20% be- 
tween 1983 and 1987. Yet these figures apply to 
trade volumes: the value of world trade is actually 
declining at present", In these circumstances the 
US, a major exporter, has no choice but to make 
Europe pay for its own crisis. 


Henee the US's rather blatant demand to be given 
aseaton the EC's top 1992 negotiating tables, The 
US wants the EC to impor more manufactures 
from capitalism's debt ridden periphery, to ease 
the US's political position there; open wp its tele- 
communications markets for US concems to 
penetrate; stop complaining about Boeng aircraft 
being unsafe and instead end the $10bn of subsi- 
dies enjoyed by Airbus Industric, the loss-making 
European aerospace consortium: and bo pay mone 
for policing the planet in the name of global 
capitalism, For all Reagan's free-trade rhetoric. 
US protectionism rose rapidly during his two 
terms in office, For its part the EC cannot live 
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without the USA. But there are increasing cases of 
EC hostility to US dumping and demand that the 
products of EC based US multinationals meet 
exacting levels of “local content”, 


The other factor in US ambivalence towards 1992 
is the collapse of the Eastem bloc, We cannot go 
into details about this complex consequence of the 
deepening economic crisis. However, the sudden 
apparent boost in potential for capital accumula- 
tion in the EC based on investment in the old 
Eastern bloc countries as they “open up" does give 
weight to the 

possibility of Western Europe (or even Europe as 
a whole - Gorbachev's “European home”) devel- 
oping as an altemative economic power to the 
USA rather than as an appendage to it, Whether 
that possiblity can ever be realised is another 
matter. Despite the EC lead in setting up a bank wo 
fund development in Eastern Europe the enormous 
amount of surplus value which capital restructur- 
ing there requires precludes the EC in general 
acting towards Eastern Europe as the US was able 
to do with Marshall Aid in Wester Europe after 
the war. In the short-term the US need not worry 
about competition from an EC “bloc”, In the 
longer term, however, the US is expecting to have 
10 face strong competition from a reunified Ger- 
many - and with the bulk of West European states 
in tow, Even before the Berlin Wall came down 
West Germany's increasing trade links with the 
Eastern bloc were a source of concer in Washing- 
ton, The hawks argued that German exports, in 
which factory automation equipment figures 
prominently, were freeing Soviet resources for 
ans modernisation, They pointed out that, by 
contrast, US exports consisted largely of grain. 
They criticised the offer of $1.7bn worth of credits 
by a consortium led by Deutsche Bank, even 
though this was aimed at the modernisation of the 
Soviet consumer goods industry. For them the 
fact that 70% of all violations of Cocom rules were 
attributable to West Germany, Austria and Swit- 
zerland were part of a pattern. West Ciermany 
became increasingly aggravated by US interfer- 
ence. In the short term it sought to bolster a 
flagging economic growth by trade with the East: 
the long-term goal of reunification has appeared in 
sight faster than was ever imagined, “Fortress 
Europe” against America then is one in which 
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both sides find economic differences spilling over 
into confrontations of much wider political sig- 
nificance. 


It is impossible to predict how far strengthened 
German economic power will be the motor and 
umbrella for West European growth, Certainly 
the gloating which initially accompanied West 
German capital's takeover of the East is now 
tempered by realisation of some of the costs of 
restructuring a clapped out and backward infra- 
structure. As with perestroika in the USSR, much 
depends on how much the working class in East 
Germany is prepared to take. If they don’t acqui- 
esce in their allotted role as a pool of cheap labour 
the advantage to German capital of a wider indus- 
trial base and “economies of scale” will be offset 
by the cost of labour and welfare payments to the 
unemployed. 


2) Against Japan 


By comparison with the US, trade with Japan 
counts little with the EC: 


Two-Way EC Trade, 1988 ($bn)™"” 


Japan: 
USA: 
EFTA: 


145 
20K? 


While Japan is at present a much smaller force in 
the European economy than the US, its influence 
is growing fast especially in high-tech sectors. 
Today's press is full of reports of Japanese direct 
investment in the EC, In electronics, Fujitsu has 
decided to set up a $100m wafer fabrication facil- 
ity on Wearside, and Toshiba and Hitachi - Ja- 
pan’s second and third largest chip-makers - have 
plans to follow the industry leader, NEC, into the 
EC. Toshiba has already promised to build Ja- 
pan's first computer factory in Europe, producing 
laptop machines at Regensberg in West Germany. 
Toyota, Japan’s biggest car-maker, is to open its 
first European car plant in Derbyshire. Between 
1986 and 1988, Japan's annual figure of invest- 
ment within the EC has doubled - now standing at 
$6.5bn p.a. 
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Europe is often more hostile towards Japan than it 
is towards the US. Although companies like VW, 
Philips, Siemens and GEC/Plessey have announced 
some important deals with China, the EC is gener- 
ally on the defensive in Japan's backyard: it in- 
vests only about $1bn there. But against EC- 
bound exports of Japanese photocopiers, type- 
writers and weighing scales, Brussels regularly 
levelscharges of" dumping”. Last yeardraft plans 
were drawn up to limit Japanese car imports into 
France and Italy. Renault and Peugeot were in the 
forefront of the fight for this measure - relatively 
weak car firms. In addition more and more major 
EC employers have spoken out against European 
governments subsidising Japan'screationof afew 
highly capital intensive jobs around what are 
derisively termed “screwdriver assembly plants”. 
They contend that, by aiming to cut manufactur: 
ing unemployment with the aid of Japanese owned 
green-field factories that are reliant on Japanese- 
made components, the EC has given Tokyo an ex- 
cellent weapon with which to get round protec- 
tionist barriers to its imports. 


Such is the penetration of Japa- 
nese commodity exports and pro- 
duction facilities around the world, 
however, that EC unity against 
Japan is easier talked about than 
enacted. For all the ‘Twelve's 
| antipathy to “screwdriver plants”, 
| there is intense competion among 

EC states to attract them, Only 
7% of Japanese cars sold in Europe are butit there, 
But what Renault, Peugeot and Fiat all fear ts that 
the unrivalled productivity of Japanese plants in 
Europe could help Japan double its share of the 
$180bn European car market to 22% - and allow 
it still to meet local content provisos”. This is why 
Fiat's managing director called for a “European 
defence policy” (i.¢., an extension of the Italian 
stane's policy) in March 1989, 


3) Against the Capitalist Periphery 


Whereas Europe has its back against the wall 
economically, in relation to the superiority of the 
US and Japan, it pursues ruthless policies against 
the periphery - policies that have catastrophic ef- 


fects for the poorest producers of primary pro- 
duce. The Common Agricultural Policy costs 
exporters from the “developing world” twice as 
much as they gain from EC“aid", Asthe big banks 
bleed Latin America dry - despite the loss-making 
“moratoria” on debt repayment - the periphery 
finds business with the EC tougher than ever. 
Between 1981 and 1987, exports to the EC from 
Latin America stagnated at $35bn and $25bn 
respectively, and the rise in Asian exports from 
$25bn to $40bn was outweighed by the drop in 
those from the Middle East, from $80bn to $35bn™, 


For the periphery, 1992 spells a further restriction 
of itsexport opportunities. Indeed, while Brussels 
accuses peripheral states of dumping, the CAP 
subsidies allow EC farmers to dump their products 
around the planet - at the expense of the weaker 
capitalist nations. 1992 can only mean exploita- 
tion and redoubled oppression for the workers of 
the backward capitalist countries: the EC is begin- 
ning to hit out at Argentine farmers and has taken 
inti-dumping measures against Brazilian steel 
and bres; bananas, sugarand rum, which provide 
some Caribbean state with 90% of their foreign 
exchange earnings, are also in the firing line; 
policies are being framed to contain the competi- 
tive threat of those newly industrialised South- 
East Asian countries especially those where Japa- 
nese-owned finns export components to their 
compatriot companies based in Europe, ¢.g,, they 
want to stop Asian small screen colour TV's and 
have recommended fines against South Korea's 
Hyundai for charging unfairly low freight rates. 


Although capital is flowing more and more widely 
around the globe and patterns of investmentcan be 
altered more rapidly than ever before, the last 
twenty years has seen a significant shift inimterna- 
tonal trading patterns away froma transatlantic to 
a transpacific pattern of trading specialisation", 
Out of a total world trade, transatlantic trade fell 
from 13.1% in 197000 8.7% in 1983 while Pacific 
Basin trade increased from 10.2% to 14.2%. This 
trendifitcontinues (and itcan only be reversed by 
both amassive attack om the living standards of the 
European working class and the adoption of more 
high tech industry) does not augur well for Euro- 
pean capital and can only mean additional pres- 
sures, The drive towards a greater European 
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integration, then represents, not a progressive 
development of the international division of la- 
bour, but is essentially an enforced concentration, 
economically and politically, of European capital 
in relation to global pressures from a number of 
quarters. Out of the “Euroselerosis” of the early 
“80's emerges “Fortress Europe”. On its battle- 
ments we can already discern the flags of Euro- 
chauvinism, 


State Aid or “Free Competition’? 


Mutual recognition in product standards may boost 
intra-European trade, but as a tool with which to 
beat US and Japanese competition it will have 
limited efficacy: 


No amountof mutual recognition will, ..enable 
a three-pin electrical plug to fit into. a nwo-pin 
socket. Mutual recognition will not by itself 
establish the kind of European wide industrial 
Standards needed to create the economies of 
scale that would be offered by Community- 
wide industrial standards."* 


Tt could take decades to fully harmonise EC stan- 
dards, the authors of this extract continue, They 
suggest that progress in the EC"s £17.54bn tele- 
communications market will be “slow and patchy”, 
Technical standards for the Twelve's £70bn con- 
struction products sector “will not be ready by 
2". New EC-wide pharmaceuticals tests and 
certification procedures for the Community's 
£18bn pharmaceuticals market will also not be 
ready. 


Free trade, so-called, within the EC, is not just a 
matter of technical standards. thas become at the 
MIME time a question of liberalising public sector 
Procurement - something which alone accounts 
for 15% of the Twelve's GDP, Opening up public 
procurements reflects the desire of hard pressed 
EC states to minimise unnecessary state expendi- 
ture. Yet, despite paying lip service to the liberal- 
ising of markets, progress towards an open, pan- 
European market is as slow as itis with standards, 
Despite various directives and white papers, na- 
tionalistic purchasing policy and a wasteful plu- 
rality of monopoly suppliers are still the rule in 
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pharmaceuticals and railway stock, and, more vided by the Federal Republic’s Lander, are par- 
significantly, in telecommunications, shipbuild- ticularly generous and are jealously guarded against 


ing, aircrafi, mainframe computers and energy. 


Some liberalisa- 
tion in the EC's 
£5bn market for 
telephone ex- 
changes is Pos- 
sible, dominated 
as itis by 11 EC 
suppliers selling 
seven different systems. But for any member of 
the Twelve, to lose the ability to extend and 
maintain its state telephone network would be to 
forfeit a large chunk of its national capital. And, 
as with merchant marine, aerospace, information 
technology and energy, these are sectors inti- 
mately linked with the structure of national capt- 
tals. Untrammeled free trade within the EC im- 
plies that state aids enjoyed by uncompetitive 
national producers must decrease, if not be can- 
celled altogether, But this seems more of a white 
paper ideal rather than a practical possibility, The 
EC Commission was successful in forcing a cut in 
government subsidy to British Aerospace, as a 
condition for its takeoverof Austin Rover. But the 
ammount involved - £250m - was relatively small, 
and indeed the sum total of state aids barred by the 
Commission in 1987 was less than double this". 
BAe will goon enjoying “state aid”, in the form of 
government defence contracts. 


Over 15%: 

Between 10% and 15%: 
Between 5% and (Fin: 
Between 2% and 5%: 


1984 (DM bns)"” 


Electrical Engineering 
Steel 2 


Mechanical Engineering 1.8 

Food and Drink 1 
Acrospace 0.7 
Textiles, Clothing 0.3 

Total 13.5 (7% of 


France, for example, often refuses to even declare 


Table 5: State Aid to German Manufacturers, 


manufacturing invesument) 


Brussels interference. State aids are also widely 


Table 4 


Belgium 

[reland 

France, Denmark, and Italy 
West Germany, Netherlands and Greece 


used to prop up overcapacity in steel. In 1981, 
state aid as a percentage of industrial output was as 
in Table 4. 


Of particular interest are the figures for German 
manufacturing, whose relatively standardised 
products are traded very intensively in the EC, as 
is shown in Table 5. 


National standards, public procurements and state 
subsidies are three phenomena that underlie the 
contradictory reality for contemporary European 
capitalism. The dream of a “Fortress Europe", an 
economic super-power to challenge the world 
comes up against a historical problem - that capi- 
talist competition has been fought out by nval 
nation states, Forall the internationalisation of the 
world and European economics, the national 
“public sector” still plays a vital role in shoring up 
manufacture. Despite the talk of “free markets” 
little progress has been made in rein- 
ing back state intervention. Indeed, 
EC-wide national state intervention, 
| financed by corporate taxes which 
drain corporate profits, has largely 
forced capitalists into raising their 

prices causing the average rate of 
| inflation in the EC to rise to about 
5%. It would appear that the ex- 
panded role of the state in the capi- 
talist economy in the post-war pe- 
riod, and in particular since the onset 
of the crisis in the early “70's, serves 
as a significant barner to closer 
European integration. 


its state aids to Brussels". In West Germany state Inthe BC, the proportion of member state's GDP's 
aids are rising: subsidies to car producers, pro. taken by public expenditure climbed significantly 
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from the "70's: 

Since 1982 the weight of public expenditure in 
West Germany has been “rolled back” - but only 
by 2%. Indeed the major trend for the eighties has 
been for state-provided benefits, a key part of state 
expenditure, to prow throughoutthe EC, Between 
1970 and 1983 state benefits rose from 18% of the 
EC's GDP to 27%. Since "83, state benefits have 
grown alongside rising unemployment and an 
ageing population, Europe remainsin many senses, 
then, a collection of national welfare economies. 
The state and its economic tentacles within each 
national capital is not soeasily dismantled even by 
the most ruthless Brussels deregulator. 


it might appear that the growth of the EC budget 
discloses a trend away from national public sector 
support and, instead, towards supranational dis- 
pensations. To what extent is the EC assuming the 
role and profile of a supranational superstructure 
akin to that of a national state in relation to a 
national capital? 


Table 6: Proportion of GNP 
Taken by Public Expenditure™ 


Since 1980, the ECs budget has risen from about 
Ecu 15bn to about Ecu 40bn. However, much of 
the increase has to do with the enlargement of the 
EC: as a proportion of the Twelve's GDP, Brus- 
sels expenditure has just topped the 1% mark, 
Under the 1987 “Framework” programme for 
industrial research, Brussels put aside less than 
£1bn a year until 1991. Compared to the billions 
lavished on R&D by individual member states, 
this is a tiny amount, The powers of Brussels are 
generally overestimated, The Commission em- 
ploys 11,000 staff, the Council of Ministers 2,000, 
the Parliament 3,2): in total, EC institutionshave 
the social weight of, say, local government in 
Edinburgh, Proposals to increase EC revenves 
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over the next few years involve about 1.5% of the 
overall tax revenucs of the Twelve by 1993. Clearly 
the Brussels apparatus of the EC lacks, as yet, the 
financial/political clout to override the various 
national antagonisms, 


Because their industries are particularly vulner- 
able to USapanese competition, France, Ttaly 
and Spain are enthusiastic supporters of protected 
markets. But West Germany, the EC's biggest 
and strongest economy is not. Its export profile is 
too global, its fear of retaliation too great for it to 
back aggressive measures against non-EC coun- 
tries. On the issue of trade, Britain sides with 
West Germany. The UK's massive volume of 
capital export makes it vulnerable to any general 
increase in protectionism. However, when it 
comes to East/West trade, Britain is at odds with 
West Germany, supporting the US position, The 
billion dollar trade deficits run up by Britain, 
France and Ttaly confirm that the forces of diver- 
gence over EC trade policy are greater than those 
of convergence. On the isswe of the freedom of 
movement of capital, the Twelve are again di- 
vided. Foreconomies like France and Italy, unim- 
peded capital mobility spells danger. They fear 
that their economies will suffer capital flight, 
ballooning budget deficits and soaring interest 
rates. 


Monetary Integration 


As more countries follow Britain's 1979 initiative 
in abandoning exchange controls, volatility on the 
stock and money markets is bound to increase. As 
with fiscal, trade and merger policies, there are 
sharp divisions of attitude within the EC on how to 
confront the danger of financial chaos, But first 
we need to establish how far down the road of 
monetary integration the EC has already gone. 


Founded in 1979, the EMS (European Monetary 
System) allows the currencies of all the Twelve 
except Spain, Portugal and the UK, to fluctuate by 
up to 2.25% on either side of centrally agreed 
exchange rates. Unlike the currency “snake” that 
preceded it from 1972, currencies in the EMS 
fluctuate not around the dollar but around the Eu. 
The latter is defined as the sum of fixed amounts 
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of allthe Twelve's currencies excepting the peseta 
and escudo, The amounts are computed on the 
basis of the distribution of trade with the EC, the 
size of member states’ GDP"’s and the percentage 
of those GDP's absorbed by trade in cach member 
state. A degree of stability is further ensured by 
the intervention, from financial reserves, of cight 
central banks, led by the West German Fun- 
desbank. Since the Deutschmark (DM) is the 
dominant load in the Ecu, in practice the EMS is 
a system that keeps most of the EC currencies tied 
to the DM. 


Commentators attribute many successes to the 
EMS. The eight currencies have seen their vari- 
ability against each other halved between "79 and 
"85, a period in which the variability of the pound 
and dollar against the eight EMS currencies rose; 
both interest rates and inflation have fallen over a 
similar period and growth rates have been equal- 
ised. Over its ten year lifespan monetary coordi- 
nation has grown, there being more mutual agree- 
ment on central rates of exchange and at the same 
time a growing convergence in economic policies. 
The relative stability of the EMS"s members’ 
exchange rates has dome much to make trade and 
cross-border investment within the EC a more 
predictable business, 


Private Ecu deposits are growing. On the banking 
market, reinvestments in Ecu soared from 6.7bn in 
December '82 to '75.1bo0 in March "87, At2% of 
international banking assets, the Ecu is ahead of 
the pound and all other non-DM EC currencies. 
Further, the Ecu has recently become a popular 
currency in which to denominate Eurobonds*. 
The use of Ecu however is not confined to finan- 
cial institutions. Since 1980, France's vast steel 
and glass concern, St. Gobain, has used Ecu for 
both internal and external transactions, and, as for 
lialy, more than 25% of its foreign trade is de- 
nominated in Ecu, and Fiat. which has 250 over- 
seas subsidiaries, uses the currency as a hedge 
against exchange risks in foreign countries. The 
Bank of Tokyo also favours developing the Ecu, 
believing that it will assist in maintaining the 
international currency system should the dollar 
fall precipitately. Overall, in capitalist terms, 
there have been some relative successes for the 
EMS and Ecu, but to what extent do these provide 
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a basis forthe kind of monetary integration nceded 
to weather the storms ahead? 


At bottom, the EMS has to be seen as a symptom 
of Europe's integration, not a cause, The smooth- 
ing of European exchange and interest rates has 
much more to do with the pivotal role of West 
Germany than it has to do with the powers of the 
EMS “parity grid”. In the EMS it is the DM that 
works as the main reserve and intervention cur- 
rency. As for the Ecu its significance is largely 
confined to private capital markets, To attribute a 
drop in EC inflation rates to the EMS is to explain 
a development in production - the slower growth 
of commuxiity prices - by one in circulation, namely 
the stability of currencies. This ts to tum reality on 
its head. In fact the relatively successful attack on 
inflation represents a successful attack on the 
working class. Inflationary Belgium, laly, France 
and Denmark won realignments of their curren- 
cies in the EMS as a condition of their ability to 
freeze or de-index wages. 


The convergence of EMS members’ growth rates 
to 1.8% berween 1979 ond 1986 shows that not 
only did they gear themselves to Germany's low 
rate of inflation, but also to its sluggish perform- 
ance. A 1.8% annual growth rate was lower than 
that achieved by the rest of the world. Only West 
Germany’s burst of growth in "88 deterred France 
and Tialy from complaining too much about the 
effects of the Bundesbank's continued policy of 
deflation. Any future rapid growth of the German 
economy, however, would bring further problems 
to its unceompetitive rivals. German expansion 
means rising German trade surpluses and these in 
tum mean a stronger Deutschmark, a greater nble 
in the EMS at the expense of other participants, 
and inevitably - fresh EMS currency realign- 
ments. So long as the US continues to run a 
massive trade deficit, downward pressure on the 
dollar will make the DM appreciate, to the detri- 
mentof EMS participants outside West Germany. 
On the other hand, to the extent thatthe US Federal 
Reserve Bank continues to preserve the dollar by 
raising interest rates, Germany is likely to follow 
suit - again hurting its EMS allies. The EMS, then, 
is incomplete and compromise-midden, (Italy and 
Belgium both require special exchange rate dis- 
pensations and TheEconamist (20th May *89) 


envisages after July 1990 the possibility of a “far 
less rigorous EMS", 


The UK and the EMS 


“Is it conceivable that the British ruling class 
would not only be willing to associate with Euro- 
pean Companies but would also agree torelinguish 
national sovereignty so as to allow the emergence 
of anew supranational state in Europe?” This was 
a question posed by Mandel in his 1968 book 
Europe versus America? at atime when the value 
of goods exported to the US from the UK consid- 
erably exceeded those exported to Western Eu- 
rope. But today with the UK much more closely 
interlinked to Western Europe whilst at the same 
time being the most porous of the advanced capi- 
tals in relation to international finance capital, the 
answer to this question must be “yes”, With 
potential new economic/political realignments in 
central and Eastern Europe, Britain's pro-Atlanti- 
cism and measured stance from the EC main- 
stream could leave her out on a limb. 


All along the route to a closer European integra- 
tion, the British bourgeoisie has been lukewarm or 
recalcitrant in its response. In 1951 they failed to 
participate in the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, leaving UK heavy industry without equal 
access to the EC market, In 1957 they sat out the 
negotiations onthe Treaty of Rome and eventually 
had to accept a Common Agricultural Policy in- 
imicable to British capitalist interests. In 197% the 
UK refused to join the EMS, largely at the behest 
of City finance capital. But British trade with the 
EC is growing and, given that the CBI (manufac- 
turing capital) is increasingly looking to Europe 
and that the perception of leading City figures is 
that it would be a grave mistake not to participate, 
the fate of the Thatcher clique in government 
depends on their ability to deliver closer inte Bra- 
tion with Europe on terms that are politically 
acceptable to all the factions of the ruling class, 
This is what is behind the will she/won't she 
debate over British adherence to the EMS and 
which also led to the sacking of the loyal Thatch- 
erite Minister, Nicholas Ridley in the summer of 
1990, for his anti-German and anti-European 
outbursts in The Spectator. 


Sn eséi—Ercope 1992 


However, any move by London to join the EMS 
would have a destabilising effect because of the 
volatility of sterling. If any country has lost eco- 
nomic sovereignty itis Thatcher's Britain. Every- 
day international financial markets exen more and 
more pressure on the pound. And the world-wide 
distended character of British overseas invest- 
Ment means that tying the £to the DM is adifficult 
option for the British ruling class. Inside or 
outside the EMS, given that the UK is almost 
entirely exposed to the vagaries of the world 
economy, there are no avenues of escape for the 
British ruling class. UK manufacturing is hope- 
lessly underinvested for tmking on the giants of 
Europe. Its infrastructure is antiquated and quickly 
clogging up its commercial arteries, If the rest of 
the EC moves towards closer monetary integra- 
tion - preceded by a concentration of its produc- 
tive base - UK manufacturing threatens to be tom 
apart by the experience. At present, if the UK's 
costs get hopelessly out of line with the rest of the 
world there is the option of devaluation. This will 
be a boost to more inflation. With a single Euro- 
pean currency Britain will stand in relation to the 
EC in much the same way as Liverpool does to the 
UK now, 


A confidential report presented to the European 
Commission™ wams of the loss of up to two 
million jobs in the first year of the 1992 single 
market. This means that no less than half of all 
industrial employment in the Twelve “is seen to 
sensitive to the impact of 1992". “European 
industry is heading for a drastic and painful re- 
structuring which will lead to the disappearance of 
Many Companies” writes another Financial Times 
report, “in the next ten years” (according to the 
former chairman of ICI) “ more than half of 
Europe's factories will be closed and half its 
companies would disappear or be absorbed by 
mergers”. The message for the working class is 
therefore clear: the “harmonisation” of 1992 will 
almost inevitably mean a greater harmonisation of 
redundancies, spced-ups and factory closures than 
it has experienced in the "80's - a more centrally 
planned and co-ordinated attack on its living stan- 
dards throughout Europe. Among the sectors 
considered most vulnerable are “competitively 
weak industries” - such as pharmaceuticals and 
consumer goods where changes in the distribution 
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system “could be considerable”. 


The unity of the European bourgeoisie will be 
most obvious in the unity of its efforts to repress 
the class struggle in the wake of a forthcoming 
response to the decline in the material conditions 
of the working class. “Free movement of indi- 
viduals” and the abolition of frontiers in 1992 isa 
smokescreen which hides the real plans of the 
ruling classes, The internationalisation of Euro- 
pean capital is a form of defence against the rest of 
the world, not a step towards a more peacefully 
accumulating capital, It will declare new trade 
wars on its global rivals and on the peripheral 
capitalist countries. But above all it will fight an 
undeclared class war against the entire European 
working class. This can only be fought by the 
internationalising of the workers struggles. Strikes 
across national boundaries against “Monsieur Le 
Capital” are as Marx remarked “a more serious 
way of getting rid of national prejudices than 
peace declamations from the lips of bourgeois 
gentlemen”.” But as he recognised this is only the 
lower form of the class struggle, Ultimately 
strikes across national frontiers must lead to the 
formation of an organisation of class-conscious 
workers to combat the power of an increasingly 
internationalised class enemy, Itis thistask which 
the International Bureau for the Revolutionary 
Party has dedicated itself to. 


Footnotes 


‘Between 1960 and 1987 the BC's Gross Domestic Product 
grew by only 12%, compared to 19% in the USA and 27% 
in Japan. Investment rose by 4% againss 30% and 31% 
respectively in the USA and Japan, productivity figures 
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show the same disparities: 245% versus 29% for the EC's 
rivals, Employment growth was negligible, while jobs in 
Japan spread by 69%) and in the US by 14% (Henly Centre for 
Forecasting, The United Markets of Europe. vol 1, June 
)9R8). An underbying rationale for 1992 is that the EC has 
had to turn inwards as its exports to the USA and OPEC 
countries have declined. 
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After the accords of last July between Gorbachev 
and the West German Chancellor, Kohl, unifica- 
tion of the two Germanies could already be con- 
sidered an accomplished fact. 


Gorbachev, for his part obtained aloan of DM15bn, 
reimbursement for the maintenance costs of the 
Red Anny stationed in Berlin. This is the guaran- 
tee thar East Germany, even if it is part of Nato, 
will remain a non-nuclear zone. The Americans, 
the British and the French, for their part, have 
made the best of a bad job and have been obliged 
to cede their rights over Berlin and will withdraw 
their troops after the Red Army pulls out in a 
couple of years. 


The rapidity by which agreement was reached and 
the fact that Russia renounced its initial request for 
the neutrality of a unified Germany could be used 
to support the argument that the Caucasian ac- 
cords were the final step in the long chain of 
German events: that reunification has definitively 
opened up a new historical period characterised by 
the absence of international conflict and interim- 
petialist competition. 

On the other hand, ever since the fall of the Berlin 
wall the whole of the bourgeois media has been 
devoted to obscuring what is happening so that 
without a close analysis of the real course of 
events itis impossible to understand either what 
has. already happened or the prospective for the 
future. 


With this in mind, then, the whole heap of lies 
which claim that unification stems from the East 
Germans’ suppressed desire for“ freedom" finally 
gathering into such a powerful political opposi- 
tion that the GDRs state apparatus simply disin- 
tegrated must be discounted. The facts say other- 
wise. Rather than ideas of “freedom”, an objec- 
tive examination clearly reveals that the principal 
motor force for the collapse of East Germany can 
be traced to the profound crisis which has wracked 
the world capitalist system ever since the carly 
Seventies and which today is reducin B every 
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continent, ¢ach after the other, to its knees - not 
only areas which are endemically depressed, but 
also medium or poorly industrialised areas such as 
the ex-Soviet bloc. In this case the crisis, from 
opposite directions, has led East Germany, on the 
one hand, toplay an increasingly autonomous role 
with regard to its bloc of origin and, on the other, 
to the Soviet Union retreating on all fronts - 
something which would have been unthinkable 
only a few years ago. Out of converging interests: 
that of West Germany to find new markets for its 
surplus goods and finance capital and those of the 
Soviet Union to reduce the cost of maintainin fa 
crumbling empire and find capital to finance per- 
estroika, the powerful force which took only afew 
months to break equilibria consolidated over years 
and which scemed set to last for ever, was born. 


THE GROWTH OF THE GERMAN 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


If we pause to dwell on the state of health of the 
West German economy and look at some of the 
tendencies which have been developing over the 
Past [on years, We can see that unification of the 
two Germanies - for opposing reasons - is asmuch 
in the interest of Bonn as itis for Moscow, From 
the beginning of 1982 the West German balance 
of trade began to register a constant growth in 
credit which became increasingly wider in rela- 
tonto the US whose trade balance has entered into 
deficit. By the end of the Eighties the gap between 
the two amounted to around $1,200bn. The pro- 
jection for the end of 1990 is around $1 ,500bn. By 
the end of 1989, for the first time since the Seven- 
ties, West Germany's trade surplus had overtaken 
that of Japan - by $80bn, Already, at the end of 
1988, the surplus as a whole amounted to DM186bn 
while the export of finance capital exceeded 
DM 100,000}on. 


During the course of 1989 the West German stock 
market doubled its volume so that today its repre- 
sents more than double the British stock market 
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(despite a one third growth in the latter in 1989), 
with the result that by now the German Federal 
Republic's stock market deals in more business 
than the historic City of London. Since the fall orf 
the Berlin Wall stock market prices have risen on 
average by more than 20% and this 1s far below the 
real expectations of the biggest West German 
finance capitalists once unification 1s finally real- 
ised. 


This favourable economic growth has led, more 
than anywhere else, to a mighty process of eco- 
nomic and financial concentration which, dunng 
the past five years, has literally transformed the 
financial and industrial structure of Germany, 50 
that today West German capital can be found atthe 
head of almost all the great banking groups. In 
particular, the Deutsche Bank has assumed a role 
of gigantic proportions, At present it plays an 
administrative rofe in nearly all the big German 
firms and holds more than 10% of the capital of the 
top ten industrial companies. But the most signifi- 
cant link is with Daimler-Benz of which the 
Deutsche Bank possesses 29% of the shares and 
which company alone represents 12% of West 
Germany's entire capital. Last year's acquisition 
by Daimler-Benz of Messerschmidt-Bolkow- 
Blohm (MBB) has led to the formation of a gigan- 
tic industrial-military apparatus which comprises 
every aspect of the productive process. With this 
merger the Deutsche Bank became by farthe most 
powerful of the 476 big companies quoted on the 
stock market, 


The expansion of the Deutsche Bank has not been 
confined within German borders or to the simple 
control of numerous industrial firms, Abroad, its 
most prestigious position comes from its control 
of 15.2% of Fiat's shares. Thismakesitthe second 
largest share holder after Agnelli in this huge 
Italian industrial group, Already leader in the 
Eurobond market - following the acquisition in 
1986 of the Bank of America and Italy and, last 
November, of the British Morgan Grenfell, the 
Deutsche Bank can now count itself one of the 
world’s major financial centres. Even though 50 
far it has had to act in the shadow of the U.5., from 
now on it can legitimately aspire to the role of 
leading actor. Thus, if the vanous talks which are 
now in process between the Deutsche Bank and 
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Mitsubishi result in some sort of merger the ensu- 
ing concentration of capital will be of such great 
dimensions that all the claptrap about the “free 
market" and its astounding capacity to guarantee 
liberty everywhere will really look ridiculous. 


Given the framework we have just described, 
albeit briefly, it can be clearly seen that while in 
the East the USSR's crisis weakened the GDR 
(almost all the GDR's exports were to Russia), in 
the West the FRG (Federal Republic of Germany 
- West Germany) was busy exploiting the favour: 
able wind blowing from the international conjunc- 
ture which has led to the recent expansion of both 
its productive apparatus and its financial power. 
With the United States in decline, yet still in 
control of the levers of command over the interna- 
tional financial market, Germany had come to feel 
increasingly impatient with its position of always 
being in the shade of the Ind World War victors. 
In particular, in the financial field this meant for & 
long time applying strict condinons on the em- 
ployment of surplus capital. In common with 
Japan, for at least ten years - in onder to guarantee 
continuity foritsown exports - Germany has taken 
on the honour of underwriting the bonds issued by 
the US Federal Reserve without having much 
influence at all over the way interest rates are 
formed in the international market; thus submit- 
ting itself most of the time to the variations im- 
posed by Washington, 


Itis therefore casy to understand Germany's need 
to look clsewhere. And where better than Gor- 
bachev's Russia? Germany has had a privileged 
relationship with the USSR for a long time, But 
until now this has always been a commercial one 
conditioned, moreover, by the military and eco- 
nomic requirements of the United States which 
imposed strict limits (both quan titative and quali- 
tative) on German exports to the USSR. The 
growth of sucha powerful concentration of capital 
determined the strong pressure in West Germany 
to break down these market restrictions and along- 
side it a strong political policy in the same direc- 
tion. The day after the Berlin Wall came down the 
President of the Administrative Council of the 
Deutsche Bank could be seen side by side with 
Kohl, Asthe weekly ‘Der Spiegel’ informed uson 
llth November, 1989, the famous Kohl Plan 


: 


(from someone “who knows nothing about eco- 
nomics”) was actually the product of the Deutsche 
Bank, particularly of its ex-President, Alfred 
Herrahausen (killed on 30th November last year). 


THE CRISIS IN THE USSR 


In contrast to the mighty growth of the West 
Genman economy that of the Soviet Union was 
already registering inexorable decline by the sec- 
ond half of the Seventies. The eleventh five year 
plan approved in March 1981 by the 25th Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist Party (the last of 
the Brezhney epoch) set exceptionally modest 
goals for the period 1981-85, Even worse, it was 
clear from this that production increases in the 
sphere of energy were coming to a halt. Even 
though - at 600m metric tonnes per year - the 
USSR remained the world’s largest oil producer, 
the rate of growth in production wasn't even 
enough to satisfy the demands of the Soviet econ- 
omy. Above all, this made for difficult relations 
with the satellite countries which until then had 
been plentifully supplied at prices far below world 
market levels. The rate of growth in oil produc- 
tion, which had already begun to decline in the 
Seventies, falling from 7.8% to 6.8% in 1975 and 
down to 4.2% in 1980, now reached its lowest 
point with the forecast for other energy products 
no better, For coal the rate of growth in production 
dropped from 2% to 0.4%. Only the growth rate 
forecast for the production of methane gas was 
acceptable - between 6 and 7.8% - but even this 
was the lowest estimate for twenty years. 


The USSR could only have maintained produc- 
tion rates high enough to meet its own require- 
ments as well asexports to its satellites well below 
world prices by exploiting Siberian wells. But 
opening these would have required more advanced 
technology which only Western industrialised 
countries possessed. This only began to happen 
on a miniscule basis over the following years. In 
any case, even if the USSR had succeeded in 
imposing a ‘realisuc’ price for energy on Come- 
con counties in 1975 with a subsequent annual or 
even five-yearly revision, the increase in oil re- 
turns of around 12% would have entailed worsen- 
ing relations with its Comecon partners. 
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The USSR will never be able to sell to these 
countries at international market pnees if only 
because the crisis is now raging through them like 
ahurricane. By the end of the Eighties, therefore, 
all this had cost the USSR around $40bn - without 
counting the cost of maintaining the Warsaw Pact 
which was 80% paid for by Russia. 


Initially perestroika envisaged the withdrawal of 
troops from Afghanistan and the straightforward 
reduction of soldiers and military hardware sta- 
tioned in the Warsaw Pact countnes. It was 
thoughtthat such a reduction could be offset by the 
deployment of more modern equipment, In the 
event, however, perestroika not only has not 
brought forth the hoped-for fruits in the timescale 
envisaged, but hasn't even begun to take effect. 
Instead of being well on the way to fundamental 
restructuring capable of restoring its dynamism 
and competivity, the Soviet economy has shriv- 
élied so much that today it is in danger of outright 
collapse. 


Atthe end of 1989 Gorbachev's Russia was obliged 
to recognise the facts and take the bull by the 
hors. It had to be recognised that keeping up the 
empire notonly would not provide a way outof the 
crisis but, given the cost, was increasing the dan- 
ger of economic disintegration. 


The GDR (German Democratic Republic - East 
Germany) itself, even with a productive apparatus 
more advanced than the rest of the Eastern bloc, 
stoi accused of having a productivity gap of 
about 40% in relation to West Germany. Thus, 
when the USSR imported goods from East Ger- 
many, Poland or Hungary in exchange for low- 
priced raw materials and energy it was being 
doubly generous since it was paying more than it 
needed to for imports and selling its exports at less 
than the going international prices. A situation 
like this can be maintained for strategic reasons, 
but, when there i¢ the imminent danger of it getting 
worse, itis obvious that the imperialist power will 
want to free itself from it and try to draw as much 
advantage as possible, or at beast follow the course 
which involves the smallest possible damage to 
itself in taking the only way out, 


Despite any coincidences, calculations of this 
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nature would certainly have been part of Gor- 
bachey's decision to go to East Berlin while stu- 
dents and intellectuals in East Germany were 
protesting against Honnecker in order to express 
his annoyance at police intervention in the demon- 
strations. [t may have been a coincidence that the 
first breach in the Berlin Wall was opened on the 
orders of Honnecker’s successor after returning 
from a consultation tip to Moscow, What is 
certain 15 that Russia itself, which in the past had 
never hesitated to employ armed tanks against any 
manifestation of dissent (even when this hadn't 
directly threatened the break-up of its own em- 
pire) didn’t move a finger or a single soldier to put 
the brakes on Berlin's trajectory towards Bonn. 
Thus Czechoslavakia (then still under the control 
of Husak) was allowed to grant transit rights 
through Austria to East German refugees. This 
Was practically sanctioning the liquidation of the 
GDR. We will probably never know if a secret 
agrecment had been signed beforehand by the 
parties involved. What is clear is that by ceding 
the GDR to Bonn Russia had created the best 
opportunity for bringing about the transfer of 
surplus capital from Germany towards its own 
disastrous economy. This also fell in with the 
wishes of the great West German financial and 
industrial conglomerates such as the Deutsche 
Bank. 


Russia’s accession to West European financial 
murkets means opening the door t new technol- 
ogy without which any atternpt at restructuring is 
destined to fail. As we will see below, thisisavery 
risky game, but if itis successful, it will mean that, 
beyond the strict economic advantages already 
mentioned, an objective shift by Germany to- 
wards the East which would amply compensate 
for the loss of a wall which had become no more 
solid than a lump of butter. 


In less than a decade East Germany, which since 
its birth had been a vital part of Soviet imperialism 
(to the point that it was considered an unsur- 
mountable national boundary), had become both a 
heavy burden which Russia wanted to get rd of 
and a useful pawn which could be exchanged. 
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THE GDR IN LIQUIDATION 


Ever since the first days after the fall of the Berlin 
Wall the Western media have presented the GDR 
a5 an unsalvageable ruin while West (Genmany, the 
penerous brother, is heedlessly running into dan- 
per as it comes to its aid, 


In reality, however, the GDR was no banana 
republic. Last April, for example, Le Monde 
Dinlomatique informed its readers that: 


In 1988 its gross national product was higher 
than that of Spain and industrial production 
committed abour iO" ofthis, Foreignexchange 
reserves amount to 18 million marks and, in 
ferms of the number of its researchers in 
mathematics, physics and engineering, the 
country has nothing toenvy from many countries 
of the developed world. 


However, this is not enough to extract it from the 
iron laws of imperialist logic; laws which deter- 
mined the birth of the GDR with the Yalta accords 
and now its liquidation as those accords and the 
equilibrium they gave nse to are shattered into 
miserable pieces. 


We need only look at the agreement last Spring, 
which opened the way to monetary unification of 
the two Germanies from last July, to see that what 
it was really dealing with was a business acquisi- 
tion costing billions, plus the expense of exchang- 
ing GDR pensions at the rate of one to one. 
Savings held by East German citizens before 2nd 
July have been given differential rates of ex- 
change. For those under fourteen years old a rate 
of one to one was fixed for no more than 2,000 
marks, for those berween fifteen and fifty-nine 
4,000 marks were allowed at one-to-one and for 
people over sixty, 6,000 marks. From 2nd July the 
official exchange rate, which had been one to 
three, became one West German mark to nwo East 
German. However, the plan which made mone- 
lary unification possible also literally provides for 
the destruction of the GDR's productive apparatus 
with the consequent loss of about 3 million jobs. 
Only ten percent of industrial enterprises are to be 
saved, The whole of the chemical industry will be 


dismantled because it doesn’t conform to West 
German environmental regulations. Even though 
the agricultural cooperatives have respectable 
levels of output they are also due to be disbanded 
because they create problems for the EEC's quo- 
tas regarding overproduction. 


All these measures show that, parallel with is 
considerable capital outlay (officially DMS500bn, 
but according to many coonomists the whole 
operation will cost no less than DM11,000bn), 
West Germany has also successfully achieved 
some basic objectives for its strongly expanding 
economy. Ithas acquired raw materials at low cost 
and inherited the GDR's Russian market. Further, 
because monetary unification doesn't mean uni- 
tary wage levels - even with a one-to-one ex- 
change rate - wages in the East are set to be much 
lower than in the West for a long time. In the long 
term this will also mean a tendency for West 
German wage nites to be lowered, if for no other 
reason than as aresult of the competition which is 
likely to break out amongst the workers them- 
selves as the unemployment figures quickly in- 


These objectives can thus be seen to be in line with 
the expansionist trend of West Germany's devel- 
opment. They all coincide with the needs of a 
power which is looking for a strategic position 
more in keeping with its actual strength, What we 
are now seeing is the old stereotyped image of a 
big country eating upa littl: country. This ismuch 
more the reality of the situation than the imagina- 
tive offerings of the media fraternity. 


THE NEW POWER 


According to the Monaco Institute of Economic 
Research (IFO), Federal Germany will have an 
average growth rate of 2.8%, although if the flow 
of cheap labour power from the East is arrested it 
will be difficult for it to go beyond 2.45%. Unifi- 
cation could mean then, not just thar Federal 
Germany will no longer need to import labour 
power, but that it will have at its disposal a reser- 
voirof highly-qualified labour power whose wages 
are. ona par with Spanish or Portuguese workers so 
that the average cost of labour power - at present 
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amongst the highest of the major industrialised 
countries - would be reduced to amongst the 
lowest levels. This alone would mean Germany 
becoming the leading competitor in Europe and 
the third strongest state after the United States and 
Japan. But when we consider that unification in 
addition will mean the existence in the heart of 
Europe of a state of 80 million inhabitants, with a 
GNP of more than $1 ,300bn and the possibility of 
direct ties with the Russian market, it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine that in the course of the next few 
years Germany might find itself in a much better 
position to compete directly with the United States. 
Neither should the military potential of the new 
state be overlooked. If it is true that Moscow is 
going to either withdraw or reduce its military 
presence in East Germany, it is equally true that 
the existence of an army 400,084) strong and 
armed to the teeth would continue to be at the 
disposal of the ‘new’ Germany, The birth of such 
a power would necessarily cause changes in all the 
existing intemational equilibriums since it is un- 
thinkable that, given its particular economic and 
military position, it would not claim a specific role 
inrelanons between East and West -bothinregard 
tothe United States and Russia, 


THE INTERNAL 
CONTRADICTIONS 


In the light of all this it could be concluded that a 
period of great expansion, dictated by the objec- 
tive confluence of interests between German fi- 
nancial and industrial power and those of Russia 
has opened up. 

Kohl himself, when announcing the conclusion of 
talks with East Berlin on monetary union, spoke of 
an agreement “which will set free new forces of 
growth" not only in Germany, but also in “our 
partners in Europe”. But this is jumping the gun. 
In practice West Germany will very soon have to 
pay the price, first of all for the consequences of 
restructuring in East Germany which, as we have 
seen, Tequire the dismantling of the productive 
apparatus there, Two and a half million unem- 
ployed out of a workforce of nine and a half 
million ts alot. Moreover, without strong political 
and trade union organisations firmly rooted in the 
social fabric and geared to channel the inevitable 
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discontent which will break out, there is the pos- 
sibility of a series of struggles occurring which 
will not be easy to control. 


The parties which gained legitimacy during the 
March elections owed their success to a combina- 
tion of riding the tiger of nationalism and dema- 
fogic promises of unlimited (economic) well- 
being, We need only remember that during the 
election campaign the leader of the CDU, the party 
which won the election, used the initials DM - 
Deutsche Mark - to show that every problem 
would be solved by the economic union of the pwo 
Gennanies in the time proposed. Clearly this kind 
of consensus can crumble as quickly as it was 
built, should there be an eventual worsening of 
living standards rather than universal improve- 
ment. And in fact, given the premises on which 
unification is founded, the standard of living of 
East German workers can only get worse. On the 
other hand, it is also easy to foresee significant 
repercussions for West German wage levels and 
jobs. The lower wages which exist in the other 
Germany will be a strong temptation for large 
industries to direct their investments towards the 
East. By thus availing themselves of an equally 
skilled but cheaper labour force they will be able 
to work towards a general reduction of real wages. 
This is reason enough for maintaining that the 
nationalist intoxication which has held so far will 
come unstuck on the profound contradictions which 
cannot be resolved until cruel and stark reality has 
revealed who are the real winners and exactly 
what is at stake in the game. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONTRADICTIONS 


Leaving aside the set phrases, ever since the initial 
presentation of the Kohl Plan the USA, France and 
Britain have been unable to hide their perplexity 
when confronted with an event which is as much 
undesired as it has been formally welcomed. In 
particular, the United States quickly imposed a 
series of conditions starting from the permanency 
of Germany in NATO to the obligation not to 
widen excessively its monetary base, France and 
Britain, in their turn, have posed the question of 
the frontiers drawn up afterthe Second World War 
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and of the necessity for the unification process to 
be brought within the framework of the EEC and 
under the control of the four victorious powers. 
Even in the East there have been wamings and 
protests about the significant groups of ethnic 
(Germans in their ternitory and all of them dread the 
mortal blows which might well hit their already 
disaster-stricken economics, Despite being given 
regimes which are officially no longer dependent 
on Moscow, all these countries continue to orbit 
round Russia for economic reasons. [tis towards 
Russia that the major part of their exports flow and 
from Russia that they import energy and raw 
materials. This dependence is so overwhelming 
that when Gorbachev posed the question within 
Comecon of reforming the system of payments so 
that prices will be hanmonised with those on the 
international market there was a general request 
for a moratorium, stemming from the evident 
incapacity of their economies to maintain com- 
petitiveness with the West, For them the unifica- 
hon of the two Germanies means their having to 
compete even on the Russian market against one 
of the world's major powers with the almost 
complete certainty of succumbing. Even Russia 
itself, despite having contributed to the coming 
together of the two Germanies and despite aspir- 
ing on the one hand to stronger economic relations 
with Germany, on the other warns that the new 
state could supplant Russia itself - should per- 
estroika fail to get off the ground or to meet 
general expectations. Thus, for different reasons, 
there are fears from one side or another which are 
acting as Counter-tendencies tothe process which 
itself has only just begun - up to the point that a 
slowdown or even a direct application of the 
brakes cannot be ruled owt, On the other hand, the 
risks wre so great that it is impossible to imagine 
that a process of linear development will unfold 
which can reconcile such a divergent range of 
interests. Whether Russia succeeds in overcom- 
ing its crisis or whether it collapses, the United 
States have much to lose. In the first place they 
could find themselves having to contend with a 
new system of alliances in Europe with Berlin/ 
Moscow as the axis and centre of propulsion. In 
the second case the US would be confronted by a 
strong ascendant power capable of swallowing up 
a substantial part of the disintegrating Russian 
imperialist bloc, If one considers that the USA 


also has substantial problems with Japan, it is not 
difficult to recognise how strong the pressures are 
towards freezing the present situation and thus 
how superficial and mystifying are all the attempts 
to present the historical period now opening up as 
one of a calm voyage towards peace and economic 
well-being. In reality those who have seen in the 
crisis of the Eastern bloc the failure of socialism 
and the definitive historical confinmation of capi- 
talism must also face up to a world where every- 
thing that remains 1s carcering blindly onward and 
where the only thing that is certain is that nothing 
can be taken for granted. 


As for the East, it was state capitalism, not social- 
ism, which had been built there. Therefore the 
crisis which has burst out, far from being resolved, 
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can only - in the more of less long term - give way 
to the accentuation of all the contradictions of 
capitalist society. [tis from these contradictions 
that competition and the tendency towards inter- 
bourgeois conflicts are generated. 


The problems connected to the unification of 
Germany put into focus such a contradictory situ- 
ation and thus. point to an uncertain future, They 
constitute the best possible proof that for years 
two substantially similar socio-economic systems 
have been confronting each other. So much so that 
even the particular crisis of one of the two hasn't 
opened up the way toa solution of the conflict but 
has rather led to its reaffirmation in a more com- 
plex and dramatic manner both in social terms and 
on the international terrain. 
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Neo-Bordigism is Not the 
Answer - A Response to the 


Platform of the 


INTRODUCTION: THE 
SIGNIFICANCE OF A 
POLITICAL PLATFORM 


Before examining the IRK's platform it is neces- 
sary to clarify what we understand by a political 
platform. 


A platform is the necessary programmatic docu- 
ment of every regroupment, without which it is 
difficult to talk of a proletarian political growp, let 
alone a revolutionary one. 


Trisa fact that the working classis confronted with 
an enormous historical task: the destruction of the 
economic, political and social relations which 
gave birth toit, inother words, the revolutionising 
of society to eliminate class divisions and to 
liberate it from the exploitation of man by man. 
All this constitutes the class's historic programme 
which is the underlying basis for the political 
programme of the revolutionary class. 


Now the political programme of the revolutionary 
Party differs from bourgeois political practice in 
several essential points: 

* it is not concerned with the management of 
bourgeois society and its economic and social 
relations except from the standpoint of criticism 
and frontal confrontation; 

= while the bourgeois programme, which is en- 
tirely conservative, can be expressed by a multi- 
plicity of political lines corresponding to the inter- 
ests of various séctions of the ruling class oreven 
of pressure groups within capital's institutions, 
the revolutionary programme for the overthrow of 
the existing state of things and the construction of 
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a new society is a clearly defined whole in its 
essential strategic and tactical aspects. 


The revolutionary Party, which still needs to be 
built and on an international scale, will be the 
result of aconfluence of all the groups which have 
made their own contribution to its organisation 
and the elaboration of its strategy and tactics. 
Such groups will have taken part in the political 
strugele for the construction of the international 
Party on the basis of a programme which charac: 
terises them both in relation to the class of which 
they are an expression and amongst the political 
minorities themselves, 


Proletarians need to know exactly who are putting 
themselves forward as a potential political beader- 
ship of the working class and the other revolution: 
ares in the world need to know who and where 
their comrades are that are helping in the process 
of political homogenisation around the Party, 


Therefore, the proletarian camp cannot allow the 
tactical twisting and turning that is permitted to 
bourgeois groups without programme, principles 
or platforms, whose only aim is the conquest of a 
position of power or the evolution of a rdle in the 
management of the conservation of capitalism, 


As a general document concerned with the class's 
historical programme, the platform of a revolu- 
onary group should not dwell on the contingen- 
cies of any particular moment that capitalism's 
cconomuc, political and social dynamic is experi- 
encing, but rather ought to indicate the method by 
which revolutionaries examine this dynamic and 
specify the guidelines for revolutionary action 
itself, Similarly, the critique of a platform should 
not focus on this or that word, on this or that 
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statement, but should draw out the theoretical 
reasoning from which they are derived in order to 
determine its compatibility, orotherwise, with the 
platform of the future international Party. 


Equally, except in the briefest précis, i is not 
possible for a group to include the whole of its 
political standpoint, analysis, theoretical elabora- 
tion or strategic and tacical positions within its 
platform. Nor is it possible or correct to pretend 
that the platform of a recently-formed group can 
contain the totality of knowledge and clarity on all 
the problems confronting the class. What should 
instead be in the platform is the framework within 
which specific political positions will be, or could 
be, developed, in otherdocuments. Thisis how we 
will be looking at the IRK‘s Platform. Wedo not 
intend to split hairs in our critique, Ouraimis clear 
and well-defined: to contribute as far as is possible 
from the outside to the political maturation of a 
group which is situated ina strategically important 
area, not just for the bourgeoisie but for the rea- 
wakening of arevolutionary consciousness inside 
the international proletariat. 


OVERVIEW 


It is now almost three years since a new political 
grouping in West Germany, going under the name 
of the International Revolutionary Communists 
(IRK), made contact with the International Bu- 
reau. From the outset it was clear that this was an 
organisation which had placed itself firmly within 
the proletarian camp and for our part we did our 
best to acknowledge this fact. (Regular readers 
may recall our publishing the IRK's early leaflet 
on the Iran/Irag War.) In the following two years 
or so our relationship with the IRK (and the GIK 
- International Communist Group - in Austria with 
whom they jointly publish Kampol [Communist 
Palitics|) became increasingly fraternal. During 
the valuable face-to-face discussions which took 
place it seemed that on the major issuc of separa- 
tion within the proletarian political milieu - the 
question of the nature and role of the revolutionary 
party - there was no fundamental disagreement. 
The differences we candidly discussed were tacti- 
cal ones which, if they could not be immediately 
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resolved, did not prevent our working together. 


With the passage of time, however, and particu- 
larly when the IRK"s Platform finally appeared, it 
became evident that the comrades’ political devel- 
opment, for the time being at any rate, is running 
up against a danger which lurks for all the tiny 
groups and grouplets making up the proletarian 
political scene: sectarianism, In their serious 
effort to clarify a political framework and posi- 
tions for themselves, it seems to us that the IRK 
has adopted an increasingly abstract and wooden 
(dare we say ‘undialectical’) method to analyse 
history and draw the lessons of the class struggle. 
The method is not new: it is essentially that of 
Bordigism.[1] While the possible interpretations 
of the Bordigist programme appear to be infinite 
they all share a common concept: that of the 
‘invariability’ of that programme. The IRK's 
Platform is no exeeption, 


Throughout the document, and even more dunng 
discussions with the IRK. one gets the impression 
of the class struggle as representing the working 
out in practice of an already-established pro- 
gramme rather than the revolutionary programm 
and the party which develops with it ansing in 
definite historical circumstances. Not only has the 
communist programme been invariable since 1545 
but the revolution also appears to be inevitable. 
(“The course of the struggle forces militant work- 
ers to the conclusion that the capitalist system 
cannot be reformed or changed, but must be abol- 
ished in its entirety” -point 03.) 


By adopting the framework of ‘invariability’ the 
IRK come up against the same insoluble problems 
as their programmiatic forebears. ‘This 1s no more 
evident than on the national question. Reluctantto 
take on board historical lessons which by their 
nature could only have been elaborated after Marx's 
death, they are forced to duck vital isstes which 
stern from an understanding of the nature of capi- 
talism in the epoch of imperialism, Thus, for the 
IRK post-war anti-colonial struggles are similar to 
19th century European bourgeois national struggles 
(some of which Marx regarded as historically 
progressive}, 0, instead of recognising the com- 
pletely unMarxist (because unhistorical) attempt 
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to reconcile programmatic invariability with the 
changed historical reality of a capitalist world 
dominated by imperialist relations the IRK have 
taken over the old Programma Comunista (Com- 
munist Program) conception of anti-colonial 
strugeles being progressive. Here the IRK jointhe 
ranks of those continually splintering grouplets in 
the endless search for a ‘pure’, non-opportunist 
Bordigism. While Prograrmma, they argue, made 
concessions to the national bourgenisies, some- 
how this can be avoided by a really consistent 
interpretation of the programme. At any rate the 
IRE have their own way of avoiding the issue 
when they stipulate an arbitrary period - 1965-75 
- during which the part played by the peripheral 
bourgeoisies in anti-colonial struggles is seen as 
partially progressive. ("*... to the extent that it was 
forced to destroy the local pre-capitalist siruc- 
tures.” point 36.) Conveniently, however, this 
partially progressive period is now defined as over 
and the question of defining a concrete policy 
which avoids Programma's opportunism and what 
the IRK believe to be Battaglia Comunista's 
“indifferentism” (since the International Bureau 
did not exist at the time) does not arise for them, 
While their Platform clearly states that today “In 
all cases, nationalist movements have a bourgeois 
character and are anti-proletarian, without any 
progressive nature .." (point 37) their peculiar 
method of arriving at this conclusion betrays a 
weak understanding of the nature of capitalism in 
the imperialist epoch, [n our view the comrades 
would have been on much firmer ground if they 
had recognised that “The character of the imperi- 
alist epoch ... means that the apparent diversity of 
social formations in the world isn’t the product of 
a vanety of dominant modes of production. Thus 
there is no need for different strategies for revolu- 
tionary action in different areas. ... The era of 
history in which national liberation was progres- 
sive for the capitalist world ended a long time 
age.” (IBRP Platfonn, in Communist Review | 
p.9). 


Yet nowhere are the IRK more obtuse than when 
they deal with the question of the party. The 
“party” of this Platform is such an abstract entity 
that it takes on almost metaphysical proportions, 
above history and material reality. Indeed, at 
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times the party is referred to as if italready exists. 

(The party from the beginning puts forward the 

demand for class domination by the proletariat, 

and for more thin a hundred years has cealt with 

the realisation of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
on both theoretical and practical levels.” Point 09) 
In Marx's day it was enough to define the “com: 

munist party” simply in terms of those whe in 

general defended the political cause of the prole- 

tariat. For any political statement in the late 20th 

century this is not enough. Today's revolutionar- 

ies have to be able to make clear in concrete terms 
what they mean by the term, what role they envis- 
age for the party in the proletariat's struggle for 
politcal power and how they see the actual devel- 
opment of such an organisation intermmationally. In 
the long run they cannot avoid the issue of their 
own role in that process. Thus we are devoting the 
rest of this entique to a more detailed analysis of 
the issue which more than any other is holding up 
the unification of the forces which will eventually 
form the precursor of the international party of the 
proletariat. 


On the Party 


We begin our critical commentary with point 05, 
the first of the three points giving the IRK’s 
Positicn on the Party. 


We are in complete agreement with the fact that 
the task of the Party is to unite the class's strugeles 
in the most comprehensive anti-capitalist class 
struggle. But the comrades are perfectly aware 
that a large part of the discussions and polemics 
that have occupied and still occupy the interna- 
tional left concern precisely the question of how 
proletarian struggles are centralised. Frankly, it 
Stems strange to us that the IRK comrades are 
almost silent on this matter, especially since they 
opined thatour own Platform isnet specific enough 
on the relationship between party and class and 
expressed disagreement with our own perspective 
of organising internationalist workplace groups as 
a means of uniting the day-to-day class struggle 
with the wider political interests of the working 
Class, Only later, in points 33 and 34, when the 
IRK Platform legitimately criticises the “tradi- 
tional unions” and rejects the possibility of them 
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being won over tothe revolution, is the question of 
the revolutionary organisation's relationship to 
the daily struggle touched on. Here, though, we 
are left with another shadowy ambiguity, While 
the “traditional unions” are to be fought agaist, 
the door is left open for revolutionary unity to 
develop through ‘non-traditional’ unions which 
apparently WOULD question the very existence 
of wage labour and which therefore could be 
organised by revolutionaries, For us the concept 
of a trade union which rejects wage labour is 
contradiction in terms but we do not want to dwell 
on something which is only hinted at in the Plat- 
form, The point is that the comrades should be 
prepared to clarify what they mean so that we do 
not waste time debating over words and so that we 
can establish whether there is a common frame- 
work in which it would be possible to resolve what 
is in itself a tactical question. 


Still on point 05, of course the struggle for state 
power is a concept which we share, but we think 
it is necessary to clarify that the power is not that 
of the Party but of the class of which the Party is 
the political organ. It might seem from the outside 
that this difference is not important: if the Party is 
the political organ of the class, then the political 
power of the class is the power of the Party, This 
is true, but history has shown the possibility of 
ambiguity. The Party cannot substitute itself for 
the class in the exercise of power. This is not a 
moral question. If the class, for whatever histor- 
cal reason, is unable, does not want or docs not 
know how to hold firmly to its revolutionary 
political line, that is, if for some reason or other it 
abandons the revolutionary programme of its own 
emancipation, the Party as a political orgamisation 
of human beings, cannot take its place and exer- 
cise its own dictatorship “on behalf of the working 
class”. The metamorphosis of the Bolshevik Party 
into the political organ of a new state capitalist 
ruling class is the prime historical example of the 
inevitable fate of even the best revolutionary panty 
when it attempts to hold on to power in circum- 
stances where it has become isolated fromthe vast 
majority of the working class. 


Thus, although the Party will physically occupy 
the central posts of the proletarian semi-state of 
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the transition this is because, and only because, the 
class has elected the revolutionary Party's mili- 
tants to these posts. Nevertheless the Party firmly 
maintains the clear distinction between itself and 
the proletarian state which is and should remain 
the Council Stare within which the Party struggles 
to confirm and maintain its political leadership. 


The working class will make the revolution when 
it takes the Party's revolutionary programme as its 
own. Itis only on the basis of this programme that 
itcan bring the revolutionary process to fruition 
with the disappearance of the state. This in tum 
will depend onthe Party waging a strenuous battle 
against the whole range of political forces which 
represent bourgeois influence and dominationover 
the class, Without this itis impossible to conceive 
of the seizure of power and the revolutionary 
assault by which the class can begin to liberate 
itself from all that “bourgeois shit” which Marx 
talks about. Once the Council State has been 
established, within which the Party necessarily 
has the leadership, the Party continues its struggle 
to liberate the proletariat from the residues of 
bourgeois influence and tokeepup the momentum 
of the revolution along the lines of the interna- 
tional programme of the class. The policies of the 
new State will only remain consistent with the 
international programme if the Party maintains 
the political leadership of the class in the basic 
organs of the class's power, the Councils. 


Possibly the IRK will agree with this - but this 
cannot be established from a simple reading of 
their Platform in iselation. [f so, then the formu- 
lation here is completely acceptable, although 
requiring some amplification. 


Reading on in point 05, however, there is an 
expression which demands clarification, The 
programme which emerges from the principles of 
Marxism is invariable since its foundation? This 
is certainly so if we are referring to the general 
programme: the overthrow of the bourgeois state, 
the institution of the proletarian dictatorship and 
the state of transition, the internationalising of the 
revolutionary process, the socialisation (and not 
just the statification) of the means of production, 
abolition of money, etc. 
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However, if we are referring to the more specific 
political programme for the completion of the first 
steps in the entire historical programme, then this 
isnot so, comrades, Wedo not imagine defending 
today the ten point programme of the Communist 
Manifesto, nor do we believe that the IRE intends 
to relaunch precisely what Marx and Engels as 
early as 1872 regarded as being “certainly out- 
modded”. In fact they wrote in the Preface to an 
edition of the Manifesto, dated London, 24th June 
1RT2: 


The practical application of the principles will 
depend, as the Manifesto itself states, 
everywhere and at all times, on the obtaining 
historical conditions ... In view of the gigantic 
strides of Modern Industry inthe past 25 years, 
and the accompanying improved and extended 
party organisation afthe working class, in view 
of the practical experience gained, first in the 
February Revalution, and then, still more, in 
the Paris Commune, where the proletariat for 
the first time held political power for nwo whole 
months, this programme has in some details 
become antiquated. One thing especially was 
proved by the Comunune, viz., that “the working 
class cannot simply lay hold of the existing 
State machinery, and wield it for its own 
purpeses”. (See The Civil War in France. 
Address of the General Council of the 
international Working Men's Association, 
German edition, p. 19, where this point is 
further developed.) (Marx and Engels’ note.) 


If Marx and Engels recognised what the historic 
experience of the Paris Commune implied for the 
Programme of the proletarian revolution - allow- 
ing the clarification that the social revolution 
requires not just the taking over of the state but its 
smashing and the establishment of a proletarian 
dictatorship; then it was the experience of 1905 
and, definitively, of 1917 that enabled further 
lessons to be incorporated into that programme, 
The formation of a widespread network of work- 
ers’ Councils as the basis of the revolutionary state 
whose offices are entered exclusively on elections 
from the Councils themselves, under conditions 
of instant revocability; these lessons from history 
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are now integral to the revolutionary programme. 


What do we mean by ‘invariability’ then? As we 
said, the general outline of the historical pro- 
gramme does not change, Beyond that, however, 
there is the invariance of the Marxist METHOD of 
inquiry. Above all else this means historical 
materialism, an invariable methoxd for analysing 
ever-changing historical reality if you like. While 
the basic features of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion remain unchanged, everything else varics, 
including the forms it takes on in different histori- 
cal periods. This is not the place to expound 
further but there should be no doubt amongst 
revolutionaries thatthe method pionecred by Marx 
excludes treating the communist programme as if 
it were the Talmud and the laws handed down 
since 1848. There is no need for us to become 
hypootised by the idea of invariance, as happened 
to many Bordigists, to the detriment of comrade 
Bordiga. It is difficult to understand why the 
comrades of the IRK continue to use this concept, 
especially without clarification. In any case, it 
seems to us that a political platform is not the 
appropriate place fora full treatment of this theme, 


It is in Point 07 that we find the most glaring 
differences which we would like to see overcome 
through the deepening of the debate we are initi- 
ating here. The IRK quite rightly argue that the 
correct course forthe Party cannot be determined 
by democratic organisational principles borrowed 
from the bourgeoisie, but must evolve on the basis 
of its programmatic goals. This is true: a Party"s 
revolutionary nature is not a result of the applica- 
tion or otherwise of the democratic Principle, but 
of the nature of its programme and of the platform 
that the party defends, ‘There are parties where the 
democratic principle in its most tadical form is 
applied to every aspect of their internal life, but 
which are in fact not revolutionary but rather 
obstinately conservative. Green and Radical 
Parties are valid examples. 


Equally, there exist organisations, rather like sects. 
in which there is no form of democracy and which 
are ruled by those who are, or consider themselves 
to be, the bearers of the “programme” or of the 
“word”, but which are not in the least revolution- 
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ary precisely because the “programme” or the 
“word” are neither Marxist nor revolutionary. 


It is an obvious fact that the functioning and 
efficiency of the revolutionary organisation does 
not depend on internal democracy but on the 
intimate coherence of theory, programme and 
practice, If this is lacking, the life of the organisa 
tion will always be difficult and endangered, 
whether it evolves on the basis of democracy or 
otherwise, We could cite many examples, both in 
the proletarian and bourgeois camps, but we will 
recall only that of Programma Comunista. 


This was a regroupment calling itself the Partito 
Comunista Internazionale (International Commu- 
nist Party) and not entirely without reason: it was 
indeed international, Programmatic invanance, 
monolithic loyalry to the Marxist method and. 
programme, efficientcentralisation were the char- 
acteristics it claimed to have, and, since it had 
made the rejection of democracy inall its forms an 
clement of its programme, it operated on the basis 
of this negation and adopted instead “organic 
centralism”, But its actual basic theoretical and 
political fragility, the product of an incomplete 
digestion of 50 years of history, brought it to 
complete disintegration. Conclusion: ifthe rule of 
democratic centralism is no guarantee of revolu- 
tionary coherence, neither is so-called organic 
centralism, which, in Programma, resolved itself 
into the autocratic leadership by a commissar who 
Wis aS ANONyMous as he was unique. 


[tis simply not true that so-called organic central- 
ism is the formula characterising the revolution: 
ary Party. In our view this is irrefutable. Thus, it 
seems difficult to maintain, as does the IRE. plat- 
form, that the communist Party can develop tts 
leading réle in the class only through organic 
centralism. We await from the IRK the explana- 
tion that Programma never supplied: what is or- 
ganic centralism and in which structures and types 
of organisation does it make itself concrete? We 
immediately declare that the explanation given 
(“The inevitable differences in the practical politi- 
cal activities of the members ... is negated by the 
centralised structure of the party, for centrali- 
sation joins all the party militants into one 
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active whole ~ - the emphasis 15 ours) says very 
lithe, and what it does say is common to demo- 
cratic centralism too. We are not saying here that 
the organisational statutes should be included in 
the platform. But as soon as you talk about the 
general criteria for intemal organisation to refute 
those of democratic centralism, you should make 
clear the alternatives you want to defend. 


Moreover, if by what you say you mean thar 
everybody in the revolutionary Party should have 
a precise activity to develop but each militant 
should also be, at least tendentially, equipped to 
carry out all the political and practical activities of 
the organisation, then this too is included in 
democratic centralism, Concretely, this provides 
that every militant is, at least tendentially, in a 
position to represent the Party in every situation. 
Cenainly there will be militants more fitted to 
defend the body of the Party's theses wherever 
this is required (in wniting, in discussions or po- 
lemics with its opponents), comrades better suited 
io mass agitation and others more skilled in the 
practical work of internal organisation, All of 
these are equally necessary to the organisation 
because all these tasks contribute to the develop- 
ment of the role proper to the Party. 


The militants entrusted with the central tasks will 
certainly be those who by their personal character- 
isties, their capacity and experience are best able 
to carry them out. Butit is not the holy spirit that 
decides thatthey centralise and that the others are 
centralised. Itisthe body of the Party itself that 
picks them out, and not metaphysically, delegat- 
ing them concretely to those posts, and by putting 
up hands, Bourgeois democracy’? Now, we do mot 
allow ourselves to be hypnotised by words, which 
here would certainly he perverse. 


While we await clarification from the IRK on 
these strange and incomplete formulations of theirs, 
which appear to want to rescue something from 
the Bordigist tradition and end up by taking the 
worst part, the part alicn to Amadeo Bordiga 
himself, we will put forward a contribution of our 
own to the future deeping of understanding. 


Bourgeoisie democracy has been vituperated 
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against and deserves much worse than that be- 
cause of the simple but important fact that it masks 
-under the form of a relation between equals - the 
enormous differences between classes that exist. 


It is a strange fact that among the adherents to 
bourgeois democracy there are those that exploit 
itand those who are objectively its victims. The 
working class which suffers from it, participates 
in democratic life by accepting its economic and 
social preconditions: they accept the existence of 
capital and of wage labour, of the bosses and their 
organisations, from industrial confederations to 
banks, from the army to the state. The very 
existence of bourgeois democracy on which rests 
the capitalist state, is based on and justifies itself 
with the acceptance by the proletariat of the bour- 
geois state itself. The proletariat can only vote for 
those who make themselves representatives of 
and interpreters for this state. When the existence: 
of this state is brought into question, democratic 
forms goto wrack and ruin, Democracy in itself 
Is simply a form of relations between people. The 
way in which the state organises itself and the 
preconditions for that organisation which deter- 
mine its choice of forms are something completely 
different. 


The democracy of Athens is very valuable for 
what it shows as a precursor or prototype for 
modem democracies. But we well know that it 
rested on the oppression of those who were ex- 
Cluded from the democratic forms of civil life 
because they were burdened with the task of 
producing the surplus on which the democratic 
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idlers lived, Let us once and for all distinguish 
between the forms of civil relations between people 
and the uses that class society makes of these 
forms, and then we will have clearer ideas and less 
fear of words, 


In short, the complex question of the party cannot 
be answered by a rigid set of philosophical ab- 
stractions and definitions but only by a rigorous 
application of Marx"s method to changing histori- 
cal circumstances. We have seen the capacity for 
serious political work by the IRK and we offer this 
short critique in the genuine hope that the com- 
rades will re-examine the political methodology 
of their Platform. In particular we ask them to 
consider the implications of the framework they 
have adopted for their capacity to make a full 
contnibution to the wider and vital process of 
preparing the groundwork for the future interna- 
tional party, 


Footneates 


[1] After the Italian revolutionary, Amadeo Bor- 
diga, who split with the Internationalist Commu- 
nist Party in 1951 over the questions of the party 
and class consciousness, national liberation 
struggles, state capitalism in Russia and the trade 
unions, He founded an alternative current, Com- 
munist Programme, which itself became subject 
to further splits, eventually experiencing its most 
senous splintering in the early 80's under the 
weight of its own contradictions regarding the 
correct political position toadopt towards national 
mavemenis in the capitalist periphery. 


OE EE EEE, 


PLATFORM OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
REVOLUTIONARY COMMUNISTS 


Programmatic Positions 
(0. in the current pmperializt stage of the worldwide capitalea 
em ihecontradictions between the forces prediction and the 
Telatent of prodaction joven ever sronger on a moe hibwice level. 
The satial character of work it etl constrained in a capitalin 
strattjacket, Whalal all neicrial wealth is produced predomimately 
by wage labour the owners of the meanaof production vurp the 
end products of the work processes andlor theirecniral fiat dheir even 
private and selfish gonls, namely the appropriation of warplus 
wale. This private interest of the capatalint to orgenose prochaction 
according to his cow nanche acheatlage, nit the needs of the 
comminin. a breeancilably opppeeed to the interests of the 
Working class, Fer in the semtinucus sirugyhe to imereace anal 
proicct their profit, wo peu Uveir ecomomic adveniages, the 
bourgenniic ehifl all the diamivaniages of the capitals pecelacies 
method onto the working clas. These social relationmsbige ane 
ourtinmually renewing the sire le berween the classes of copitelies 
society: the exploiters (capital) on the one hard and the wage 
labourers (profetariat) on ihe other. 
02. Class struggle is wot thereforean invention of communists tnt 
the inevitable result of dhe: capitation systean liseli, Thee dhe beur 
gooisie takes every opportunity to break the unity of the working 
chess, and i lmediately confronts any independent mvcment of 
thisclass. thascrested its own organ fordelince ad erepgle the 
national state. In ikis the feeresi of the bourgeomic im a green 
country are brought ingether, inorder to keep ap capitals relates 
and to continoe to look adter ita imtereals.Asamcana ol competing 
with capital comoenated in other mation slates and above all us a 
means of controlling the working class in ibserem commbry, the etabe 
it anexpression.of the powerof iheentire bourgeninie. [is the only 
otganaf the bourgeaisic which is capable af productng class unaty 
aftheexploiters indefence of their antisocial privileges aburve an 
despite all imemal competition und conflicts of inperest, With ite 
salvent af the beginning of the imperialist stage of capitalism, 
Finance capital, ad the-sirongest amd ment infliwestial sector of ihe 
bourpeniate, begun to exercive a great inflieence om the state 
Through the completion of ihe workd market which look place 
during the ninetoenth and (wentieds centuries, and the worldwide 
interlocking of production. and private ownership, intermaticnal 
finmnes capital omerped. “The conflicts berween nation states and 
povwor flock refect once agai the irreconeilebbe comsracdicticun. 
withm Giiermadimal finance capital Bui the benergeniaie of all 
CoUMies oft always united whet they are faced wiih the revly 
tionary Miruggles ol the working class. This isthe lessonat the Para 
Commune which nist be leaned by all class conscious werkicrs. 
09. The increase in the imensity of the world copitalest coma which 
is inberont in the laksa capitalise production, results ince more 
drastic mesures and continually worsening comms. The 
working clas inevery country i thereloce forced to high withever 
fore cupenaive methods agains: intensified exphsitation and ever 
reaier poverty, against morcumg oppression and the properties 
for its-utilisation as canon fodder in (ities @ art anil work! wars, 
inte which the bourgeatie is ferend by the eriaia 
Thas a proletariat witch crossca neater frenticrs if compelled jo 
confrerat the fortes if capital anid to ar, powatifs unaly chug 
neal international conditions. The grealmagority of die seripeole- 
farien strate attach thenuelwes io the eeking clase, for their 
standard of tiving and working comiditions benones more aed more 
similar io howe of he workers. The ome of the sruggle foros 
miilitent orkers tthe conclusion that the capatalisteystem compat 
he reformed or changecl, bot most be abolished im its enureny. 
Cel. icles dea working class feel inthe pre-condition for the 
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wither world qeeoletien of the workers agamst the oneted 
penitical and economic powerol the bourgeoisie Achbeving this 
amity is alveachy a pret ohjectived! the workers on theit mad tosel[- 
liborabon from exploitation, wage labour and commodity produc 
tom Differences on account of cex, race, religion, immediate 
positiem in the prodectve process, etc, will etill exist within ihe 
probotarialand will boooralniatcd and Foapored ty the bowngecisie 
whert the common aime! the werkers bonne the foci of te 
struggle, Bun we should net overlook ihe fact ihatdilfereneyain the 
iremetiabe material oomditaons ae workers dle cc rise tae en Le eS 
development of militant experience andclass conecioumncss within 
the working clase 

05. The ovpet advanced and determined part of the working class 
formes the clave party, Ihe nilispensible organ for rewoluticnery 
stragele, This communist party bas the tasks of imdscaring oo the 
winking Masi: objerives which have o omfying effect, aad of 
ining atd centralising the struggle. It has the tack of leading the 
sirugpic away from the special interests and limited obyootives of 
individ militant sector of the class-and instcad toward hally 
fledged class strugele, bo political struggle for state power and then 
for a clacshets sncicty 

For this task to be fulfilled, i is essential that af every stage of the 
cles stragele, he communis: pany continuously defeods, koopa 
alive and propopetce the comunial programme, the esecntal 
pression! the aitononry of the class, ehick is mvariablc since 
its fowndation. 

To this end the party mut maintain the hasoric ctmimniity of the 
woekers moccment which ii independent of oiber clacecs, msl 
bring. whontsccore and defer bnicraional nity of he movement 
The party must also organioe material axpects of the action and 
bring them about.at the correct ume. The class party canonly be 
fered on on intemauonal bevel 

04, Neither all north: majeciry of warkersare organised within the 
communist party. hp can only bring ingether theee proleserian 
forces whichon both practical and theoretical bowels ane expan) tothe 
historical collective movement of the working ¢lase and can 
ieadfastly chaps acowre towards the-end goaled the struggle - che 
comancunist world revolution - withthe neoossary themretical back: 
ground. Firetof all, thie carvonly bea manority of the working class. 
Thit minortty of the working class which -crcryss inbemationally 
develops noticeably with the advent af unifying and joint class 
clin ane the genoral inser ibcatoerof the contradscunn between 
capital and Jabour during the course of the spacial and temporal 
pencralisarion of the crisis of the capatalataystem, With the world 
comimuniat purty the working clase mowers it ocompecis iclc- 
pendence in opposition tall other social classes fer the party 
encapilaice the pat, present and Catare effersof dhe whole class 
inscrugg le, and finds itsexpressioninrovautenary heery and the 
Socneunist programe schich ake ean be earrbed forward by the 
workd comvurisl party, 

OT, The party is the reault of the strugede of the ane aclvamnced 
clemeni of the working clase mewerds che uniny of the world 
proletariat, The intemal functioning of the party docs pot depen 
an any eencept of “internal democracy”, but onits organisatianal 
homagencity, Pecos the party ia not mercly the sum of its 
individual mensbers, it correct way forward connet only fe 
decided by the procedure boned from class ecacty - that is the 
demnmcraisc principle, and the party must bar all poreemalicy coli 
from ity ranks. On the contrary, the party isthe frait of collective 
process, whose intemal, organic wniry is founded wpen the volun: 
try agrecmecn of its followers upan the theoretical (oundatsons 
and ihe programme. The toevitable differsnees in the practical 
polihealactwities of the members, dicimied by outside conditions, 
ismegaied by the centralised struct: of the party, for oereralica- 
tao pone. all the party milttania ints one active whole. [tis only 
threwph organic centralise thai te commons party co become 
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the loading organ - and thos part -of the working class and full is 
funchen towards the world proletariat. 

O08. The capitalist system will not allow itself tobe wooed out, andl 
ceruuiniy will not let deel! be voted deen if ite on parliament, 
Change in social relations con only come about throagh the inevi- 
ably vinlent overthrow of copitalict staie power, the revohition. 
The working class, anited andhardened by combal, willrise ap and 
pul the communist revolution at the forefons of jue perspective. 
There eno such clear challenge that the bourgeoisie cond fulfil for 
the working class. Capitalism will leave noother choice workers 
than thu they become red revolutionaries who continue instrupele 
for their class demands and not for ihe demands of a particular 
SECKM, Togion, #ex, or ethnic prow, In eritical situations and 
general conmomic and political criice of the sysem. when the 
workers rise up ty defend their lives ani io give them meaning, 
Wheo Lhe pmitical eyetem of the hourgem se ts cracking, then the 
‘iolentdestruction of the mechendemns of the capitalic stained ie 
insiitional appendages is on the agenda. Upen che fait of the 
holingeoisic the proletariat pers up the dictatorship of the proletar 

fal, defended by its own armed power and its truc class organs 
(directing organa: work! communis party; formal ccotralismg 
organs (Eimbeitsorganc}: workers’ councils). 

18. Without the leadership of the proletarian party it will not be 
possible for the workers totake over and maintain sate perwor, Hust 
ai the working ¢lass only becomes a class acting for imelfin history 
when i forms the party ai ite centre - a party which which pursiees 
only the interests of the workers of the world - so leadership of the 
revolution, which will sooner or later extend BCroSE the Hobe, con 
only be successfally usdertaloen by the communist party formedon 
the international level, The party from the beginning puis forwan 
the demand for class domination by the proletariat, and for nore 
than a honctred years has dealt with the realisation of the dictator. 
thap of the proletariat on both theoretical and practical Jewels. In 
this commection the communists call upon their unbroken patitical 
continuity: fron the Comnnuiniet League of 1848 and the Centre of 
the First Imemational around Marx and Engels of the Firat Interna: 
tional, the Jeftsenabency ter the Seeond Imernational, ihe #mmeer- 
wald Left orcad Lenin, ie Bolsheviks, the Third Communist 
International and the formation of the [adien Communist Party 
(Livatnnr 1921), and above all whe sineggle of the [talian Comma: 
nist Left against the degencration of the Comintern, against the 
“theory of socialism in onecamnery’ andthe accompanying counter 
revolution in Russia led by Stalin, and fom the Onin work 
Of the international communist movement in the “Taljen" lef 
CONT eine traditeomn, 

10. The political content of the comurmunzst progres for the 
Penod of the proletarian dictatorship consists first aed foremost in 
the defence of workers’ power apainel the incvitable counter- 
revolution of reactionary bourgecia forces. The bourgeois forces 
must be deprived of all means of propaganda and ection » whaler 
organised worker who are fighting for their own interests -showkl 

be fully armed in.an orderly manner and the media benched over te 
the Workers themed! ves inorderto force hack and crush all ccmuneer- 
revolutionary attacks on the political, military and ideningical 
plane which come From inside or outside the revolutionary area. 
Outside the zone of revolution i is the proletarian party's reepen- 
sibility to call upon the workers to support the revolution and te 
make the same thing happen in their arca. Al] possible resources 
must be put a1 the disposal of comrades outside the revolutionary 
nome, inerder to Faciiitate their tasks, The most important easke of 
the revolution will be carried ous by the international party of tse 
proletariat, the world communist party which always debegalce 
these lasks bo the imicmatonal collective jeatership bodies of the 
party, 

11, The “econenic™ contented the communist programme for the 
period of the dictaorship of the proletarial consists primarily of 
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despucie action in the economy. inorder to totally abolish social 
tlasees and forthe workers to bring an end tocless domination the 
capitalists must be completely dispossessed and the means of 
peoducton transferred inte the ownership of the wielocrs’ sane, 
Then the direct social contro! of production and distribution can be 
increasingly realised, and thus commedity production and wage 
lobar replaced through general social contd il the means and end 
products of production, combined with alabwarduty, Money thus 
becomes superfiicus. However, the realisation of this pein, ax 
wilh these thar follow, depends to a lange degree upon how quickly 
fndio what extent the proletarian dictatorshipspreads on the inter- 
nabomal jewel, Aa thea tome the workers’ stair mast fundanen- 
tally reorganise the infrastroctare of the economy which during 
bourgeme domination was peared. solely towards individual profit 
totes and the mutintonance of deamination by the privileged clacs, 
The main policies of the new economic organisation must serve the 
real material and intellectual needs of the classes and strata that 
were formerty expkoted and oppressed. That means: levelling of 
the differences between metropale and periphery, irwn arid exmun- 
fry aarmounting the division berweenphysicaland menial labour. 
overthrowing the boargeods family structure and the complete 
itclusion of women, with equal rights, in the prochctive, intellec- 
Naal and politics) life of allesctery, wiht any limblticns: mdus- 
trinkeation of housework, wxcialiestion of chilelrearing: abolition 
of small scale production and Family business, 
12. Orly whea, through ihe abowe measures amongst others, the 
economic and social basis for any re-cmorgence of tccal Classes 
hat been removed, onby then docs the period of the Proletarianice 
latorsiip give way io socialism proper, when the state withers 
away, becoming evermore superfluous. for there no longer will be 
Clases toopprcés. Social administration will to an over-incremting 
cabot be carried out by the collective population of the work! 
withenat state leadership or stane organitation. The management of 
Men gives way to the ei ple organisation of things by men, Labour 
duty makestoom for productive homannesds, Once fro from oc 
nomic comstraints, humanity will become capable of ieiermining 
its own destiny, all individuals will realise themselves for and 
through oneneninism, the tre Buman commncnity, 

Let the ruling chases tremibie ata communistic newilutivre. The 

Profetanars herve nothing fo lose duit their chris They hare 

aworld fo wei. 

Working men of all countries, write! 
(Manivesto of the Commania Party, Karl Mara and Fredrick 
Engels, 1848), 


On the Soviet Union 

'. The Gktober Revolution in Russia in 1917 and the temtory of 
the Tsar's fanmer empire provided proof that the wertking chess is 
copable of winning political power ari selling up its dictatorship 
unler communist jeaderehip. The subsequent rewikiionary ip 

beavals of the proletariat, c.g. in Hunger). Germany anel Eta ete 

indicate that the workers’ revolution can cnly reo: feeward as an 
fiber bona maverergt 

To this end the Communist International was founded in [19, 
which als tepresemted the First stage Jeading to an international 
Party. For cight yearu, the dictatorship of the preleteriat was able 
towithstand the counter-revolutionary forces matecd against ite 
aworkd seals. The main cause of ite collapse was the defeat of the 
Tevelutionary workers” mevernent autside the Soviet Union. In 
ndirtion, there was ihe cnormous backwardness of ecencntiic 
Tehetons in the Soviet Union imelf which was made even worse by 
the civil War and the oqumer-revalutiomary masses. In the Siviel 
Union, which before the revolution was primarily agrarian, inorder 
in Secure Me power the working class was forced ti male & 
compromie with the poor poarentry. However, without the eup- 
portal the workers inother countries the Soviet working class was 


Rolin apoeition to keep bo the eoonem sc perme this compromese 
(the exchanpeafindus trial goods for agricultural produce) and was 
thus forced in made further compromises in order or no-catablish 
and increase industrial production. This is the background to the 
introduction of ike “New Boonomic Policy™ (NEP) om 1921. 

14, After 1923 the last great battles of the Weel European working 
class-were foal and the Soviet Union had ne clear prospects. The 
proletarian dicttorship was ipolated in one cenentry, a poorly in- 
dustrialised country, and thus it did net have the opportunisy to 
eliminate the capiialist method of production. Intemational sco 
nomic relations hed to be many limes greater. Wage labour and 
commodity prodaction were intensified - although the aim af the 
struggle had been their abolition. As the individual capitalists had 
largely been dixspoxsesecd or had gone iniocaile the ease book ower 
their rile. Although the concentration of ownerdhip of the means 
of production in the hands of the proictarian stale, and the corre- 
iponding expeopriaion of the captlalist. is an essential wep, 
manerccamonly procesd successfully if the essential proconditioss 
acto hand, in onder simultaneously to gis beyond the form inf stmte 
ownership on a capitalist basis (wage labour and cominmoddity 
production). Stinding alone: as ildicl. these preconditions ere not 
present in the Series Union. Por them to exist, the reveiution in 
Germany would bawe bad to have succeeded. If the revolutionary 
political power is not capable of surmnmting the ofl ecomemmic 
relations, then these very relations give rise to the polawcal forces 
which destroy the revolutionary proletarian power, This was 
exactly what happened im the Soviet Unser, 

15. These counter-rewolutionary bourgests forecsemerged within 
the state apparatus itself, which organised and administered ox- 
change, both internal (mostly between agriculture ard industry) 
and external (octween the Soviet Union and other counties). 
Whilst they mowed further and further away from workers" camtrail. 
they became the bencliciaries and the organiners af capitalist rela- 
tiems of production, which, despite the political power of the 
proletariat, held eway upon the economic front, and the polstical 
power could do nothing about this because the working class wad 
dispotacesed of real power. The beugecisic newly arrived in 
power by these moans itdistinguisted from the Western bourgeni- 
Se only through Hts specific forms of organisation anc comand, for 
here individual capitalists and joint capitalists merge into cach 
colker, 

16. These forces organised thomsclves polvically within the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and thos also in the Comin 
tem, and afterthedeaho? Lenin they gradually cmerged openly as 
the “Centre led by Stalin. They were not stromg cramugh 1 openiy 
denounce Marxism, and bocause they themtelves were no longer 
in the workers” movement, they had mo alternative bat a com> 
plesely distort rewplutbonary theory, With the asserrion thatsmcial- 
ieevean be built in waingle cownery, even aneconomically undevel- 
apedcountry,stalecepitalism, which WASeconomically possible 
in the Servies Union, was byingly described as “sockshem’, Later, 
even commodity production and ihe moncy soonomy were oc- 
claimed as useful foundations fer “socialism” aad ites claomed 
that “the law of value can be used, According wr Marx, this 
impossible, for socialiaen consists procistly of the aboditien of 
commodity production, wage labour, the money economy - and 
thus the marginalisation of the law of value and, acoonding io Marr, 
there can be no gqucstin of “using” the low of valuc. Even though 
the restoration of hewngeois mile took place oct sewer years, so 
final victory im 1925 of the so-called “Centre” under Stalin's 
leadership wos the real tuming point inthe disechusion of the 
proletarian power in the Soviet Union 

17. This recongucst of power by bourgoos forces in Russia 
necestetily led tothe pubordinadion of the Comintern, and thus the 
CUE iS2 par ibes Chat woore ibs mombers, io Raisin foreign palicy 
which wns now boarpeois., The remaining Marxist currents wer 
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exchoded from it. The ‘Stalinised’ parties med into refanmist.or- 
ganientions competing with the social democrats. The struggles of 
the worker: whoremained) eithin therm had becomes an maeiranvent 
to protect restored Russian capialism from the stronger Wetem 
powers, eo that il could develop is inciestry. Atver (55 nothing 
elve was bebind tee slogan “defend the Serdet Unmien” which now 
claimed to be “the fatherband of working prople™. 

18. The defeat of che inicmational revolutionary workers’ mewe- 
meniim the fields of both practice and thoory was assisted among 
other things by ateries of errors which had been made within the 
COnmintist movement, some of which dated back to before the 
revolutionary upheavals, Except in Rudsta, revolutionary forces 
had been too tate in separating themeclves from the opporbansst 
elements dominating social democracy. Thos it was only an the 
year of revolunon that ihe vanguard of the proletariat came 
together ai an intemstional organitsizen. Prior to 1919, in macy 
countries there was not even an orgunisation separste from the 
opportunias on a national lewel, Thus, because of the failures 
mentioned above, the eventual internstional organisation of the 
revolutionary proletariat, the Third International was dominated 
by the Bolsheviks - a single organisation that was cmly organised! 
on @ national basis, The establishment of a truby international 
jeadership and the formation of a single global world party ander 
aunitery leadoship did not materialise. 

From this, the eqeumunicts fearn the lessons for uday ~ the 
communist party can only be formedon an international basis, are 
as soon ad possible before the decisive class bustles, 


China and the Other “Socialist Countries. 

19, ‘The “socialist people's republics” which emerged in Emsi 
Europe after World War Twohawe nothing wea with Ube ecm 
fistmovernent. They are aresaltof the restored Russian capnaliem, 
whichshortly beforethe Wir transformed iself into an imperialist 
parwer, andl on collusion sith American Hreperialistti exercised ite 
infleence aver these countries. The Stalinist communint partis 
which had been militarily active in these coumtncs during Ge war 
stamped their struggle from within with a bourgeois prograrume 
which consisted in the development of the naticomal capitalist 
conmomy, which the stale capitalist measures taken in Stalin's 
Soviet Union were supeoded to bead to, The counter-revolalosiary 
“theory iif socialism in one conantry” wok thas an essctial instne- 
ment with which to lead the workers imo the renewed slavery af 
capitalism. 

20. In China the programme of the “onmmunist™ Man Tsetse 
was essentially nw different from ihe East Europen people's dr- 
mocracies, indecd the enunter-revolutionary noe of the Stalimists 
ia chearly indicated by the bourgeois revolution in Chima, Lake 
Rusdela in 1917, the fist revolutiemary wave in China from 1924- 
27 contained the possibility of a double reatution. It collapsed si- 
multanemusly with Ube final probetarian uprisings in Weatemn Eu 
rope, Already in 1924 the Chinese Communist Party participates! 
in the hourgeais Kucrivang movervent on the instructions of the 
degenerating Cominuem and gradually i. gave up its own pro 
gramme in favour of that of the Kuomintang. Already in 1926-thse 
CCP stood directly against workers’ strikes which in Hang Kong 
were almodt crippling the entire trade between China and England 
so a not io jeopardise the “unity of the national movement”. [n a 
paralle] manner the Stalinists, with the aid of the trade unions, 
paralysed the comemporary strike movenvent in Great Britain, In 
1927 the OC P handed over the insurgent workersof Shanghai solhe 
Lomora! the Kucimintang. Afterihe main resstance of the workers 
tothe bourgeois programme of the K womintang had boon violently 
desinyed, the CCP subordinated the movement of the poor peas- 
anbry io a bourgeois agrarcin programme, The numerous breaks 
and recomaliations between the CCP and the Rucmintang fram 
1924 to reveal no cla opps ition, merely adiepusie over how 
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heal inecerry anal the biutpecis ratonal prograrime. The onmineg bit 
power of he OCP in (G0 wees the coming be powerel abourgea 

faction and thes the breakthroughol Chinese caniialionm under the 
leadershap of the Soviet Linen, 

2). The stuation was alse similar in other countries, which seme 
iinese adver the Second Werk) War transferred inte the “socialist” 
canip = such as Cube, Angela, Viera, ofc. fo characteristic of 
the period after the Qctober Revolution thar bout geeds rewaslutored 
in ther periphery aneas a cule fomoedd to portray themselves 2s-“so- 

claliat rewouthona”, The distoraion of Marainm by the Stalinsss 
fave ther the means toda this, The rifts berecen individual stares 
of thee “soctalie bloc, foro pe, between China and the ISSR, 
or Chine ind Albania, che: are sot aresultol asearch forthe" corre: 
Tad bo eocialtien” bul prochicts of the competition between na- 
tical capitals whch is herent wo the capilaliatvstem, Beco 
of the specithe nie of ideology within these formations, whieh is 
need to dav and deccive the working class, ihe naling clas. on 
these coumcries emus depois: test contradictions ax semeshiny 
tha. 

The aievelogment of the “socialist” tation statics m recent years 
con firmatre ane) yet af thee Inbermmtiona) communiat moveronted 
the real political and economic character of these slabce in a 
particulary clear nhennet 

22 Al panics and polliscal groops which defend the so-called 
“poculist” conics, or see them as anything other than caputaliet 
nations are, for all their “workers rhetoric”, objectively agents of 
Capitel and not workers" partios, hewever much they are sljce- 
livehvopposed tothe evibost capital. This includes che Trskyis, 
Stalinat and Maoist erosige m all their variations. 

The goruine communist movement distinguishes itself ty ibs ad- 
herenoe tothe onginal comm uniet programme, Oktamde the inber- 
nutic¢eal communist movenecn|, which works forthe re-coergenoc 
of the international commemist party, there i: neve neo current 
embodying the hisoncalinterestsof the working class and defend- 
ing the autonony of the proletmrist bn theory and practice, 


Democracy and Fascism 

2. The setting wp of Fascist forms of government in some 
European states afier the Firs, World War was no “phenomencm” 
alien to bowrpenis rule, but rather the logical consequence of this 
rule. The Fascist pusties were Pen iio power by the woeld beur- 
pedisie because their orthndos, democratic apparsbus wee eripphed 
by profound contradictions ard was incapable of maintaining the 
notmal functioning af the bevtirgenis state, That which the bour- 
gcowde could no bonger manage was wken ower by the Fascist 
Patbcs - i, in forge the bourgeoisie inin a single entity united 
against the working class, and in oppesition to other compe ting 
national states, The Fascist programme inno way differed from the 
Programme of the Weat European reformists, there was juatialk of 
“national socialism” ard a “people's stale” which would stand 
“above the clastes™, [n ull the places where Fascist parties came to 
pirwer Lhere had previewely boon critical close struggle which had 
born politically amd where nooresary, militarily defeated by the 
forces of refonmism. Fascia was thes not the cause burratherthe 
effect of the defestof the proletariat. 

24. The Fascist methods off government were in capers on 
different from chee of bourgeois domicracy. They used the same 
Traans, only if aasinonper “dere”. Thin conn ponided tor whaa wes 
required on beth the econennbc and palitheal level bo deal with a 
situation that had aries through clase struggle ond omporialisi 
competition, The democrathe camp of the international bourpeai 
gle, which om the face of a0 wae opposed be Fascism, camed aut 
similar policacs to ibese of the Fascist: the volomtary wubordina- 
tioned "fret take anona”, iho chemicratic ficlatorchip of the boo 
geoude and their institutionsliseion ws part of the state apparatus 
toooninel the working class (the New Deal inthe USA, the Popular 
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Front in Frnce) wad lfectively no differens fromm the: artafleially 
erraied “Abeitsorgenisatienen” of Fasciem (Cherman Workironi 
In thee German Erepare), Under the hainer of “wneifascians” the 
democratic hourgenizic managed bo carry out the same poleics a 
the Fascist regimes; concen of all matonal reesarces in 
Prepereben forte Second World War and for itt execuige. The 
“oop de grace” dealt by Fascism a dhe prodetariat which had 
already been defeated inok effect inthe same way in the democro 
cicethrongh ihe agency al its apparent opposite, “antl aan. Par 
ibe proletariat the beasom should have been learned - there is na 
atrocity trem which the beurpectesic shrinks back, and ter proleutr- 
iat Should gladly gree up the trappings of democency (which hides 
its barbarity under the label of civilieation), 
23, With the false eliornative of defending one form of bourgeois 
dicamcship agamsl amoileer, The Trotsky isis, Staliniats and uncial 
democratic reformist: orew! out of the wookbwork to cree their 
achecvernent in distorting Marxivm. Workers ehouhl most streepic 
for Thedicintorship of the prvelariat but fer thee boat poo demnoc 
tases. The proleiariancuprising which began in Spainin 13h wos 
tna formed by these very feroes with the above-mentioned besa 
foot permpectiwes inio the first conflict of the Second Wield Wier, 
in thot they enlivied the organied working class to defer beor- 
genie democracy and thus prepared the way for the aubscquctt 
global butchery. bhi well known that the petit bourgeois anarchist 
MmoreTens that was most strongly hesed in the Spanish working 
Class potted forces with ihe reformiste. Unlike in the First World 
War, there should io fonger be an autonomous worker" move 
ment. Workers should bocome ective participania in the war, and 
think thas by doing this they were defending their awn inderéets. |p 
this way the bourgooide would avert the dangerol the transforma 
Gon tee war Ineo civil war, The Second Wierld War thor become 
lhe abseluge low point of the revolutionary wistkers” morrement 
which waaalmow.outinguished. Ay teal hy drnstic mcasures over 20 
years the hourgovitic almost eradicated the practical and theoreti- 
colorpenitations which had come from more than TO years ofclass 
siragele, The “radical” pefonmisis took over the top pois of the 
ruling, Class wathin the jrobciariat - without thes, the bourgeoisie 
would not have heen capable ef carrying cut their werk. 
26. The period of the First World War in characterise by the 
struggle of the coomemically dertinant monopoly copitaliet fac 
ions bach ieve arequivalent clear dinecinance within the atare. In 
some cikantrecs the Fascist partes were the xpprepriaic vchicles fia 
bringing tas abot, 
The Fescast solution tithe alien iniermal orisla by the Dtalien 
hourpedivic cio? godfather ia the hander of praser bis Feces) 
panies in other cooniries subseqiend tothe 1929 crisis. Pescits do 
not change the nature.of Use state - bouryeois-class nale:- tut rather 
they bovdupon the basic potcmiial of ihe bourgerie dictatorship us 
keep down the epprcescd classes ancl streta, ane ate in apo iti bes 
prot an ened to the Frayereentotion.of the bourgenisje wiilina matical 
boundary by the hierarchic domination of monopoly capical. 
Democracy wasan scleqieade inetromend for the victors of the Firvt 
Work! War, whe hud riot experienced such frapmentution, 1 
perform thesametasice, bowie the-suceensful war perfonmoncent 
their local monopoly capital factions had served tn sulyjugate the 
other factions, Fascism was this net the negation of bourgenis de 
moicnicy. bot merely the form heat ited to certain comditicns. If 
today ‘siulsneccies hove taken over anentive areenal of methods 
from the Fasstet poticd, from the former Fascists, jet as from the 
anti- fascist regimes, thes is because the methods developed oome- 
spond to the requirements of safeguarding boargeuis rule. 
27, Forthe pool cteria the opposition berweon [mciem and demo 
racy ommmot be oneidened a eontradsenon” within the Fane work 
of class orugele. The communnetirag ele ie fine pelitioal pevwer, fine 
the dicurorup of the proletarian, Democracy and [aac are: 
equally expressionsal ihe beorpecd dicwoorship. Conveunbate de 


fon jenn if the complaming chow af the perty bergen which 
lament the“ dismaniling of demecnnenghie” anddomend “more” 
enewen “sore” dermecracy. 
Rather, communists stress the eoonomically determined tendency 
foe hour peie domination to extend its political power mito hiamar 
beings” most immediate condition: of Life, in order that the politi- 
eal and economic power of ihe eaploving clacecs holds sway ever 
al) social conbadwtions. This tendency grows stronger the more 
the State, industrial and banking capital merge topetber. Again 
the reactionary slogan “retim to democracy” whieh in prmarnily 
raised ty the small producers against the big monopelins all- 
powerful competition, the class-conscious workers cory out a 
thoreugh-going cotique of bourgeois democracy and, reyecting 
any aniti-monopolist albance with the perry bourgeosrac, chow the 
way to the class dictatorship of the peolesariat which is the only 
body capable of carrying through the emancipanion of the weeking 
classes. 
The democratic republic ithe beet conceive political shell 
for capitaliom and so capital, ore i hax seized this best shell, 
establishes i power all the more reliably, all phe mone 
certainly, becouse ao charge, not of the peaple. mor the 
insfitation« northe parties afthe bourgeois democratic republic 
cami shal: this power. Loman. 
28. Democracy stands for-nething but a bourgeois society m the 
form of apeople's state and thas of a mation. in this the eccmomc 
mulling clase is alee the political naling. class bal tha is disguised by 
the representative voting eystem whoch helpe to produce the 
itusion that all members of society can influence the business of 
thestate. On looking atthings more-closely, every ihinking person 
will recognize that behing the “national interest” there stands only 
the class inieresiof the bourgeoisie, behind the “purposes of stave” 
the codgel for holding dawn ihe oppressed classes in order to 
eontinme theirexplottation. Thusthe nation exists only tureugh the 
bourgeois state's symbols of power and mstibutiens, ave all 
through the Parliament which brings together the “represcmasives 
of the people" and thus chevates the people tthe peoples! the state. 
As“ people's representatives”, and consequently “above classes”, 
thus denying the class cantredictions of society, all forces which 
recognise thedemocratic order danotmerne against the inbereste-of 
the bourgedisic but witun the framework of capitaliri society. 
Exploitation itself carmot be changed (in the name of democracy 
this is strictly forbidden), but only the oomeditions of exphidtation 
90 Therefore, forcommuunists the question af participate wn par 
lamentary elections ano.one of achieving anything 4 fore ard the 
workers’ general avd historical interess, The bourgeoisie's talk- 
ing shops will, Tice the entire sta apparatus, be sweplaway by the 
proletarian revolution. When communists did appear it par lamer! 
it wae only for propagandist purposes, and only in historical 
periods when parliament still had a cenirel intermediary rile 
herween several competing classes and thas areal social furwticm. 
As the domination of monepelics and finance capital has been 
realised, as the pro-capitaliot classes have-either disappeared of lost 
their independent polithoal importance, parliament has been te- 
duced to having a purely ideological function m the service of the 
hourgevisie alone, and now plays eo meaningful rte on peolitical 
debate. [f the emerging imermntonal class patty were lo parmcipaie 
in the bourgeow electoral circus it would be disoriensating and 
wouldstrengtben illusions in partiannents mstcad of ox posing their 
real function, Nevertheless, the tactical partecipation of eomme- 
nists in clecuions tothe bodies with real nflwence and under certain 
cirounatenoe where a eucores!al owiconre id foreceable. ic mod io 
be excluded on the grownds of principle, 
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3. Unborn energed in the industraliaing anuntmes in the 19th 
century. They were workers orpanisations which defended cheir 
immediate interests, protected their living standards, anal oppersed 
the bourgeisie’s continual attempts to lower wages under the 
minimum below which oiatence was impowible and to increase 
the working day so anunbearableestent. Pven where there unions 
wert initially linked with the political mavermert of the working 
class scruggling far political power, the porely refoomitt bende y 
gradually won the upper hand. Thintendency nolonger qeceiared 
wage labour but instead dehivered the workers tothe comtinaal per- 
epoctiveless sec-sawing of the strugele for wages and reforms. The 
material origin of this tendency is eobe found partly an the accurnu- 
lation ofanike fiends which bed joke establishment ol oh aqiparanis 
of functonarics which became moreand more als to the working 
class and finally aeedthe workers” funds es capeal. The bourgedi: 
nes endenwour bomake the workers” mowensent del off rts reve 
lutionary political coment coxmmibuied greatly te ccinforcing this 
tendency. Homec iia net by any miracle that the anoon apparatus 
inoreaet industrial countries war the hourgecisie most willing aa 
sistant in putting the machinery of preduction in the eervice-af the 
First World Wer. Afver they had made themecl+cs dependent on 
ihe bourgeaisie they became themecelves a part of the. bourpenisic 
and became inrperialists. 
31. Uni the end ef the First World War and the start of the 
revolutionary projetarian uprsings of 197-18 the communists 
struggled determinedly agains! the traitorcus reforms! tendency 
which had delivered the proletariat in the bowrgecisic’s tender 
mercy and bed itinte the warn which over ten million workers bed 
io death. Onee the communists hadclearly separated themecl|ves 
om the political Jewel from official social democracy « which 
represented the party political expression of the wWaltercus berar- 
gto semdency in dic ini - tery them wtlerapied to return the 
uniema to the path of revolutionary class etrugghs and bo maiiain 
hein character es unitary workers’ organs by working within them 
Linder the blows of bodh the White and Stalinist counlerrovalutions 
which finally led to the degeneration of the workers’ movement, 
this policy ooald not eoceeed. 
32. The bourgeoisie recognized that the wniem apparatus and its 
influmnoe-on the working clasy could be-suitable instrumicats forthe 
rubpecton of the working class te bourgeais policy on all levels in 
the workplace, where social contradictions found their sharpest 
expression. With the support of the reformist eeschal democratic, 
Stalinist and Trowkyist elements and dre collapse of the independ: 
ent workers’ movernent nothing stood in (he way of the full 
rnibegration of the unsens nin the economic and stare system. With 
the end of the Second Work! War and the comsegjcn new anc 
sharpened stage of onenpetilion on the orld market, which made 
itmecessary for ibe bourgeoisie to have a permanent ane a ear es 
possible disturbance-free mobilisation of all social forces for their 
contingent! national policies, the une: were definitecly wate 
grated inte the apparatus of bourgeois domination. In addition. the 
formal “independence™ of the unions af present is in optimal 
conmmipendence to the bourgeoisie’ s meeds (it disguises the ital 
relations) and itis also an expression of the customary freedom of 
an important fraction of the bourgerisie. 
33, Reviving these unions as crac organs of profciarian struggle ia 
impessible, On the contrary, inthe omurse of the working cheis"s 
rovolutionsry stragele they will have to be smashed 2s part of the 
bourgecisie's repressive state apparatus. The workers are already 
experiencing today that the unions hamper thei struggle For even 
the seal lest onal ot oormediate demons and aabetaging the amity 
of the working class necessary for thal strogele. Thos in many 
countries there ame worker efforts io crealeanew unily oeirigg he 
oulside and ageinet the tradetonal unions. Commiumists see these 
endravean as an important cp for straggling workers to mere 
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awoy froen the vice of these anzons, and support all tendencies, no 

Patter what form they give thomeelwes, which Facilitate the unity 

ol workers on tie batitof their real interceis and donot limit them- 

selves to the struggle for capitalist reforms, 

4. Communists regard the basic principles of the traditional un- 

ind as unsuitable for waging rcvolutionary class wrugele. In them 

workers are split into nations, branches and even according Ww 
different jobs in the same production line; in then ercorganised not 
only combative workers but aleca evss if undecided workers: this 
enalobes ihe Finericheries topley workers off against each ober and 
sosaboiage dheirsitigeles. They use the more backward sections. 
ofthe workers tn purthe brakes.on the moetcombative sections and 
ailtiiltancously prevent the mere back ward sections From leaming 
to trust the working class": own perwer through strugeles. that 
Pratise succes. The opinion of communists is that a workers’ 
TASS OT EANisAtion Can consist only wf fighting proictarians, The 
position defended by those unica that freterd employers and 
workers are “partners with equal rights” reducing all action tothe 
immediate level of quarrels within finmorabranch, blurs theclass 
character of the capitalist stane and represents ites “standing above 
Claes”. Acinion which does net question wage labour and thepe- 
fore does not make the stuse and the political power a target Foot ats: 
iiicks, CANO be a genuine workers” ofganisation. Thus come; 
fasts reject every form of entryism, of infiltration with the aim of 
conquering the traditional uniims, which arc ancffective partofthe 
Bale apparatas for watching and suporcsiing the workers “from, 
below". The tewolutionary unity of strugeling workers cmerpes 
SUL: ond against these unions. 


Death to Fatherlands! Class Strugpte! 

35, For the proletariat, o universal class, there is no Fatherland. mo 
nation to be favoured, Thresagh the proletarian revelation the 
Ruthie! ceases to exist ingether with capitalism, The communist 
movemont has never had “natsonal take" wy fulfil, even though it 
Could noLoppose, expecially in the lattcentury, the constraction of 
the national states throwgh the Eaurgecis revelutiors This wes 
because the bourgeois national sinte developed in apposition to the 
ole feudal order and creates! for the first time the real preconditions 
for the proletarian nevolwtion in that il became the insiranment which 
Freed the Productive forces and consequently miaide the proletariat 
ainass class, The growth of nation Slates and the accompanying 
nationals are therefore products of haiirgenois interests and are 
indissalubly linked! with the Capitalistinedect production. Where 
ihe bowinpoois national state had beer esthli sherl dgainetthe feudal 
order the bourgenisie lnet ie progressive ‘character on the spe and 
becamic the wore! reactson against the aspiring, revolutionary class 
of workers. In Westem Europe this process was finished bee 1872 
and in the remainder of Europe by 1918, In paralled to this the 
subsection of the entire globe to the capitalist mode of production 
ocurred. Even pre-capitalist modes of Production were wowen 
inte the framework of capitalisl economic relations ard subjected 
to the law of value with the advancing extension of the world 
Glatkel, arespeche of their “internal workings”, 

The areas affected in this way atrophied and became the depen 
dant of the European national states, 

36, Chee the capitalist relations of production ancl cachange be- 
cane the dominant relations across the world, they ted to an 
increasing sharpening of the contradictions between the capitalisis 
themselves, This ts shown morenly by ben dievastating world wars 
in lhe advanced workd haf also by the strupeleof the metropolitan 
bourperssce against their successors, both Hheoretically und in 
practically, in the periphery. The metropolitan bourpeotsies op 
posed the aspirant bourgeoisie of the colonial countries with an all- 
fiance with“ precapitalie” local despots. inthis way, they gave rise 
towtrong bourgecis national movements “against imperialism” im 
tse councries, which enabled the new bourpecssics in Che cageatal - 
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ist Periphery to herd wide layers of the people behind theirinierests. 

The anticolonial struggle of the peripheral bourpenisic: was there- 
fore still progressive tothe cxcbent that fwas forced todesaroay local 

Precepitalict stractures, Inno other way did these boungeodsdies dis- 
tinguish themselves from their metropolitan qeachers: wage-La- 

Our. ipoverishment and the bloodiest repression charecterises 

their long march into the ranks of the world bourgeoisie wp till 

today. The anticalonial movernent ended largely im the period 
1965-75. After the defcatof the revolwionary workers’ movement 
in 1925-6 and the scoompanying disintegration of the communis 
inivement which caw the commoanistys reduced toa few hundred, 
there comhd be no connection between the workers of the colonies 
and those of the-metropotes. The abeenor of real clase etrugebes in 
the metropoles drove the workers of the periphery directly into the 
arms of their bourgeoisic. The nationalism of ihe metropolitan 
working class found its parallel in the natiemalism of the workers 
it the periphery, After the end of the anticolonial movoment, 
which sinvultanetas)y signalled the closure? the tapansion cycle 
of world capitalism bound up vith il, ard thus completing: the 
extenske of the chief soctal contradiction, that between wat 
labourers and capital, tothe world seal, al) lesions ina national 
class. alliance advuntageras for the proletariat are being geradcnl ly 
desiroyed and the communist world revolution remains the sale 


Peapocire. 

V7, With the charpening of the world-wide contradictions berween 
the various bourgecisies ane the heightened Ccompeliiion herwcen 
National capitals, onl commirics Incr emerge oppositions beiween 
different factions of capital which develop in varying polineal 
forms ini struggles for domination of te state, In the formation 
of the capitalist periphery these oppositions are especially crass 
and often take the form of military conflicts and coupe. Thus, in 
fome countries there emerge “national liberation movements” 
which are bul the attempt of a bourgeois faction te tag antic the 
fadshens of the antionlonial srupeles and make wee of “anti-enpe 
Tilist” phraseciogy for their own plans for exploitethor. These 
represent a particular form of beft bourgeois refnemiem. Inches 
COWnINet if is a.question of arevival of notionaliam or regen alien 
a8 an expression of the sharpening SoMpetitin within an exating 
Pavuitpecis state, with the aim of winning the beurgonis leadership 
Of these mowements greater advariLages within the already existing 
slate or independence from it, Such mevernents areibe resiiod the 
eacephonual prosperity, or thodecline, ur the farce: backwardness 
Wf aregion, In all cases, nationalist movenents have 8 boi gcois 
character and arc anti-proletarian, without Any Progressive mature, 
for the victory of euch a mavement will noe bring any decisive ad. 
VEnlagee In the communi revolution. For worker of all OOUnenies, 
the proletarian world revaluation is the only way, 

38. Forthe class-conmscious proletariat, fieopeimuniste, therein 
abstract “right of nations wo self-determination” The mation is 
nothing but the product of the bourgenisic depicting itself ns the 
Tepresentative of the entire people and mercising its comtrel ewer 
the “people” through the state comstiquted as the nation, Hidden 
behind all the phrases abewat “national unity" there is nothing but 
the claim of capital to exercise its power over all other social 
classes, The proletariat’s answer to bourgedis nationalism is inter: 
nabomnalisen, iin practice this Means among et other things, seriving 
under all citcumstences for the defeat of one's “own” nation - that 
is of one:"2 own bourgeaieie. This revoluionary defeatst princigle 
of comimtrumists and class conscious wiekers Cn, Aconcrete comes, 
mean the recognitioof the “right separate” of ancwly emerging 
bourgeois nation fro the old framework of the sie, but cmily thy 
the workers of the immedi siely“oppressing nation”, if this ApErcars 
necessary for the production of the unity of the international pro- 
letarise, tha is. when class consciousness i ondenterckeped THON 
the workers of the “oppressed nation™ and national prejudices 
cent, Chm the adver hand, the class conscious workers in ihe 


“oppressed nation” determinedly stragele against ihe matamalist 
cndcaweare of their “own” bourgedisic and call wpom their class 
commdes io ctrugele side by aide with the proletarians of the 
“oppressor nation” against all forms of bourgeois domination. for 
the international communis rewrlwiben 

39. The racial hatred stimed up by che bourgerisie, the special 
oppression of human beings on the basis of their race or their 
belonging to a panticularpeople (nationality) ixadoldascapitalism 
ielf, Under the eonditions of the capitalist mode of probaction, 
thal continually give rise to and sharpen competition, there can be 
no equal rights for different racial groups since the bourgoousc is 
foreed to aptit the working class in order wokot in it own ineeresis. 
To this purpose it utilises cultural differences among people and 
aflemypts to set them at each other's throats. Cinly the proletariat, 
struggling for ims.own interests, 78 able to overthrow the artificially 
qreated contradictions between racial groupe through ata world 
revolution. In the eonumunist world no distinctions of race oF 
nationality aredrewn no language is preferred to others. Comma- 
reista agitate equally in alll Living languages anc forms of writing, in 
vo far as this is possible. In addition, they eepoctally work towurts 
“savenal minorities” represemed in the proletariat of a given 
country as, for example, ommugrants. The actual character of the 
COMET MmOWEMETIC is axaticnal. 

40. Therecent supranational organisations mvalving sewcral aoun- 
tries, like the FEC, ASEAN, CARICOM etc, the significance of 
which is thatthe participating countries expencnee a strengthened 
reciprocal economic peneirabon, necessarily lead in one way oF 
another to the subjection of the indivitual nations tothe suprana- 
tonal structare, unless this oollapets under the weight of the miter 

nal contradicnons between the bourgeoisie. These organisasions 
are ino way precursors of the reconciliation of peopiet uender the 
mantle of capitalaem, bua reprochace the bourgenisie’s congenital 
nationalism on ahigher plare. The bourgeotsie": supranaticnal of- 
ganiestinns are nothing but the expressions of a sharpened compe- 
tition between capitals, which now clash againet each other m 
larger territerial units. The attitade of commvanisis regarding thee 
supranational structures is madifferen isthatreparding indav ical 
nations, The communist revolution will eave not atrace-of them, 
as ihey are an integral pertof the bomrgoris stake apparatus. 


The Question of Women in the Class Struggle 
41. Thequestionof women is partof the great social question, The 
proletarian revolution is only fully complete, really proletarian, 
wheniliseble tosupermedc the special oppression of women work: 
ea and of women im general. In fact, there con be no classless 
society, no communism, solong as any form of women's oppres- 
soon persists. What lies behind wintn’s oppression is thes feret di 
weion into social classes, arising from the naturally emerging 
division of labour inprimitve society. Conmrary wthe subsequent 
division into classes. Uhis was not antagonistic, This had the effect 
that, with the further decomposition of soviety into classes, the 
contradiction between man and woman became: a tsarden beth 
within the ruling and oppressed classes and only then became an 
especial oppression. Capilalism sharpened this oppression ara 
aimulianecusly provided the conditions for itsabotiticn through 
the integration of women into eocial activity. For proictanan 
women this meas escaping from the ghetto of the kischen and 
mitrsery, bat al the expense of an immense double burden. Even in 
ihe wurkplace women workers are rarely taker seriously but are 
piven the moei monimionens work, arccompletely underpaicl amd on 
top of this they are exposed to sexist attacks by kewer and upper 
management and male colleagues lacking in class consciousness. 
42, These relations cannot be abolished! within the capitalist 
framework but geleven worse, expecially in times of crisis. The 
bourgeoisie gains from these onmditions, a8 they are an important 
elerment for the division of the working class. The liberaion of 
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wormes nd the liberation of the catire working class are therefore 
indimolubly linked The struggle apgainstibe spacial oppression of 
WwHMeR is not just a wortan's matter bul a concer for the entire 
working class. Henes commmemists supportall workers" struggles 
agains! wormen’s oppression. They sot these ax necessary stcpa 
towards workers’ unity. Simultancoasly, communists take all 
necemary organisational steps to factlitane the indivadial participa- 
ten of chess conscious women workers in the communiet move- 
ment. They refer theme es in this ox the traditinen of the proloter- 
ian woren"s mowervent and the womens inbonnaticnal 

43. (Om the other harel, the bourgeois wornen's movement - or 
feminism, which is another expression for the same thing - is 
apposed by communists. [tis the capression of the contradictions 
berween menand women mide the ruling and privileged classes. 
Feminien pamarily repecseria the atterplinrescive these comtre- 
dictions within the framework of capitalist relations. The emanct- 
pation of bourgeois women within the privileged classes ts pa 
sible, as the oppecssion of the working class exists, Herve the 
women of the privileged class cnn free themselves from house- 
work -on the backs af the proletariat, by using underpaid werking 
women. Radieal feminism, which lain 10 be revolaiomary, & 
nothing but the petty-buurgeoss imitaloe of its bourgeccs countes- 
part, and in itz resolute demand for “paid housework” shows that 
its peripective is one of extending wage slavery. 

Profetarian women can therefor capectomhing posuive from the 
feminist movement. Feminism’s, and expecially radical femi- 
nisms, repeated and hopeless striving to sink roots in the working 
class, bs objectively nothing more thana further hourgeoisattack on 
the unity of the working clase and an aitempe to yoke women 
workers tothe egoistic interests of ferme carcerists ard capitalists. 


Proletarian versus Bourgeot Violence 
44. Commiants are the most decided opponents of vicience as a 
means of regulating conflict berween human beings. But in com 
trast to the holy apostics of the boargenisic and petty bmurgoouae 
whose readiness for peace oxhane(s itself m moral appeals to.con- 
science ancl whorcall op the muscheofihe stase as son as there us 
the smallestameck on their privileges, communists inary that every 
society that kt divided Inu classes can only be maintained by 
vielenimeans. Whoever wants wdo away with violence must first 
ise violence, revolutionary violence for the overthrow of the class 
domination of the bourgeoisie, of that exploiting minority im 
society which will never volunianly give up its privileges. 
45, The overthrow of bourgeois pawer inant sul fictent lorenmove 
violence from the world, ‘When the woriting class extableshes ite 
dictatorship it will be the dictatorship of amayority against a snall 
minority of bourgeois forces desiring the reinirectuction of the eld 
repressive social conditions. Consequently, the workers” reveio- 
tionary violence agains! the dictuiorehap of the bourgeois will 
yemain necessary after the revolution to secure the fruit af clase 
struggle againet the forece of the bourgenisic. Cmly when all 
counber-revolutionary curresis have ben defeabed and the mate: 
rial conditions for a classless society have been created. will 
vindence and the cute disappear from social relations. 
44, Under the conditions of class society ucts of violence carmot 
ie: equated with other acts of violence without Lakong inin accel 
theirclass character. The working class is compelled by conchnems 
10 accept proletarian violence as A Means fer doing away with 
oppression realing on violence once and for all, As agamet this, 
hourgenis violence is anvemna for holding the working and produc 
tive classes in chains and conducting wars wilh millinns af prole- 
tarians to-secure overlordship foronc or another bourgeois faction, 
All the pacifist racket, nomatier what pious wishes accerripany it, 
thus represents noihing bul » dangerous disarmament campaign 
directed against the profetariat and has long been partof dhe bour- 
geouie's ideological arsenal for opposing insurrection. Pacaliats. 
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are the cmimd boys of boarpents state vielenc, 

47, Lite all historical revolutions, the workers revolution will be 
fought owt wiih gun in hand, when the sitiaticon inripe. The inidally 
fpootmecus ad Limited moves by the proletariat io arm itmelf 
during sharpening crises arcsupponed by communists. The world 
chinimuanist party which is mecreating igeal{ in Whe momntime will 
have the isk of giving the iurrectionary movement encompass 
ing several countrice oF regions a single beadershis, lamiting, the 
ciforts ad the workers and thus forming « combative iavernatiqonal 
Red Army. 

44. Conmmianists fight everywhere im the front line, wherever the 
workers defend themselves from the attacks of the olate, or of fias- 
cis. democmiic or Stalinist gangs, whether ornat violence js uscd. 
(On the other hand, communists reject che terroriem of heft baur- 
Bee proupe, as hey de all politics that relies on individual 
widlence isolated from the working class rather than the organised 
rovolusionery violence of the working class. Such polities have not 
overcome bourgeois individualism bul instead are ite meme. ‘They 
arc worthless for the advancement of working class organisation 
and hinder it by elevating individual action over the class move: 
ment, They arc, inthe final analysis, contemprucarof ihe working 
Chess, All politics based on individual action leads inevitably io 
jowning the front of their ideological initiasors- the hourpeuksie, 


War on War 
. In case of war cocmumists defend the chief commandment of 
chad conscious workers: revolutionary defemien, which means 
working for the defeat of ones “own” bourgecisic. All workers” 
efforts must be directed in time of imperialist war towards the 
thinsformution inte the revolutionary class war, instead of mutu- 
ally smashing each other's heads in on both sades of the war front 
for the benefit of the bourgeoisie, which car only mean that ihe 
workers Of all sides lose, workers” guna frist be tumed on thear 
“nen” hourgecisie instead of om their clase comrades, The war 
industries must be crippled, For workers dhere is no resin to 


defend “their” nacion; this *oukd mean maintaining theircwn slay 
ery, “Working men”, agit said inthe “Communist Manifecsn™ ss 
long ago os 1848, “have no country”, 


If there is a civil war between two bourgeois factions within one 
omuniry and ihe cond toms for avictoricas profetarianinsurrection 
are tot to hare. the valid slogan is proletarian self-defence against 
both af che bourgeoisie’ fractions, without Working with enter. 
3). The bourgeoisie prepares for its ware wellin advunce inmany 
ways: through arma production, ihe maintenance of a standing 
anny, Uirough the pollution of the population with-tationalint anc 
chauvinist slogans, through ihe glorification of wars in films and 
toys: Chrough mil dary banels and theeult of the soldier cic. Allubese 
activities of i society can be summed up in the expression 
“militarism”. All struggles agsinet imperialist war would be 
dubious were they not already contained within a Frigg le apaimss 
militarisen. But these straggles can only be wor through victory 
over capstalisn, Conununists reserve a lange part of their activity 
for the straggle in this sense against militarism and war fewer am 
the hourgesia pacifist babbling against hem. This is even more 
IMpPOrlint pow the bourgeoisie of all countries has joined in the 
fong of peace” and “disarmament™, In reality, what lite behind 
Lie “disartnament proposals” of both East and West is nothing 
Other Fain the modernisation of weapern systems, to ftshape their 
Enis Wo) moet the new demands Of the up-bovdate eomduct of wag 
between the gre powers. They are reproducing thet ability tn 
make the proletariet anc semi-proleterian layers pay for the next 
world war. 


The Relationship of the Proletariat to other Classes 
31. Although communsts consciously and completely unilaterally 
represent the working class's eniire historical interests and there- 
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fore consibite the proletarian parry tendentially Gif not yet for: 
mally), thie conainly does not mean that individuals from other 
thetsed cannot stand fully on the basa of proletarian class struggle 
and become genuine members of the profetarian party ever al- 
though this is ondy rarely possible, On dhe otherhand thereare wade 
ttrata of poople deperdicntion wages whe are nevertheless not el 
Wetkors but whnee conditions ane hecoting ever closer to the 
worker’, ‘These semi-protetmrian social strata join the workers 
developing class Front om the baste of their intercats, which arene 
Jonger any different from thoes of the prolezarial, end are absorbed 
ini A samilar thing can happen with these scruts im the as ye 
Partially iedustrially dewsloped coustrics, where they stand ready 
asa large, Ws yer Unised reserve army for capitalist industry, The 
Precondition for all this is thet the contrmilerlons in capaialist 
relations clearly unfokd and the central layers of the proletariat inke 
up the determined intemutional class struggle onon again 

52. Apart from the prolesariat, there is noather social class capable 
of the revolutionary trams!ormation of the relations of procucticry, 
Thee interests of non-protetarian classes are always reactionary: 
Precapiialist classes want to recreabe precapitalis! conditions and 
strug. ple agairve their own unavoidable disappearance as classes; 
the boargeoisic aims only tortaintain the existing relations and tts 
repress the prolesaridn clase movement (which today i the cole 
progreserve social force); the raditional potty bourgeoisie wants an 
impossibbe retum to an earlier stage of capitalist siel ec give jie 
the chance of joing the bourgenisie; the mew Pally bouwrgenisic, 
creaied on amase scale by developed capital jens, bie m9 aim outeicte 
of creating a better position for itzelf in the existing relations ard 
becuuse of fts directdependence on the luurgeeisie it SUIPRMENLE ion 
its sharpening of the exploitation and repression of the wirrkimg 
Class; the rural petty bourgeoisie, the peasants, have iniercsis which 
are no differemt from those of the traditional perry beurgecisie, 
unless they belong tothe poorest peasant strat whe have been 
conkpelled to work as part-time wage labourers or have been 
preted into the preat industrial teserve army, 

33. From all this three things emerge. First, the proletariat ia the 
sole class that is forced by its social position wevertarn conditions 
inorder io emancipate jiself, us liberate itself from the grasp af 
capital which is destroying it and in order io have al ite disposal the 
wealth created by tis work alone, as against thie eifieiion unter 
capitalist relations where the workers own liahour brings thie 
nothing bat instead increases ihe power and Puvileges of the 
exploiicrs, 

Second, individuals from strata other than the proletariat or seeni- 
proletariat must radically break with the interests of their class of 
origin, must become “class trations” in order ty genuinely partici. 
fate in the proletarian struggle. 

Third, the proictarian moverneni cannot wake ip the imeresta of 
other chases opposed to the proletariat and can only agree to 
alliances with otherclusses when they wiambigucusty subordinae 
themselves to the communist programme 


Communist revolutionaries are thatewho haer heen hardened 
by thelr common stnipgle apainct the degeneration of’ the 
proletarian movement, and they mucct be firmly cominced of 
the revolution without relying on it to settle their dehey arid 
diving way to doubt and demoraliseion {fit is delocyedd by a 
single allay, 

Revolutionaries arr - in our opinion « thove for whom the 
revolution iy ac certain as that = hick hos already happened. 

Amado Bordiga ” 


